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MARKS THE SPOT 





C>... a small part of a tire is actually in con- 
tact with the road at any one time. But much de- 
pends on this small area—traction, safety, wear! 


The best tire is no better than its tread. And the 
Tempered Rubber tread of the new U. S. Tires 





is the toughest rubber that ever rolled over a 
road. That's real economy! 





Exclusive with U. S., Tempered Rubber wears down 
far slower, provides sure, safe, silent traction for a 
much ionger time—costs less per mile of trouble- 
free travel. And is less likely to puncture. 


With Tempered Rubber built into the U. S. Royal, 
long famous for its dependability, you can readily 
understand why this tire is selected as original 
equipment by the makers of 75% of all American 
cars. “America’s Smartest Tire’ now becomes, 
more than ever, “America’s longest Wearing Tire.” 


United States Rubber Company 


WORLD’S LARGEST @) PRODUCER OF RUBBER 











U. S. TIRES are built with TEMPERED RUBBER 


COPYRIGHT 1932, UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


At least we’re nearer the turn. 
IVill May bees prove honey bees? 
You can now buy cheap. 


Some day shorts will get short 
shrift. 


Soon bank cash will be seeking 
employment. 


To most bankers the Glass Bill is 
ground glass. 


Doomsday isn’t imminent. 


Stockowners have been taxed 
enough! 


Ditto dividends. 


Taxpayers’ pay has been cut. Why 
not tax eaters’? 


To the I.C.C.: 


mergers. 


Sanction — rail 


ee 


Hoover may stage a comeback. 


If business would revive as em- 
phatically as antt-prohibition §senti- 
ment! 


ls Japan victor or victim? 


The Reconstruction Corporation is 
living up to its name. 


Snuth, a gallant man is he! 


Spring housecleaning on Washing- 
ton! 


Too many leaders have proved 
misleaders. 


Even this depression will end. 
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the biggest STEP FORWARD 
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Wt Business Srwwel 


Co-ordinated transportation —a term new in its application to modern 


business — 


now offers new opportunities for travel economy and 


travel efficiency — revises entirely your present-day methods of 
getting from place to place — throws a new light on the pressing 
problem of reducing travel expenses. 


It co-ordinales the best combina- 
tions of the quickest routes, by 


air alone, or by a combination of 


air service with all other means 
of transportation, to or from any 
point in the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico. American 
Airways co-ordinated transporta- 
tion enables you to cover more 
territory, see more people, do 
more business — in less time 
and at a lower cost. 


Through American Airways Busi- 
ness Travel Planning Service 
you, your Traffic Supervisor, or 
any of your associates may easily 








secure complete, planned, co- 
ordinated itineraries of any busi- 
ness trip — a concrete demon- 
stration of the worthwhile re- 
duction in travel costs per busi- 
ness hour made possible by 
co-ordinated transportation. 


Address American Airways Busi- 
ness Travel Planning Service, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. No cost or obligation. 
Reservations, and information 
regarding travel by American 
Airways may also be obtained at 
all leading hotels, travel agencies 
and Postal Telegraph offices. 


Personalized Mail Routing Service 


Through American Airways Business Mail Rout- 
ing Service, you can also secure complete inform- 
ation enabling you to get the greatest value from 
using the U. 
business correspondence. This personalized ser- 
vice, available in the 60 cities directly served by 
American Airways, helps you organize your 
business mail to secure the time and money- 
saving benefits of co-ordinated communication. 


S. Air Mail for your important 


CANADA TO THE GULF 
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What’s in 
the Wind 


OT long ago a small group of 
highly competitive manufac- 

, turers met to discuss problems 
of their industry, which for several 
years has found profit-making none 
too easy. 

Said one: “I am going to offer the 
public new low prices.” 

A day or two later this same manu- 
facturer was astounded to discover 
that another of those present at the 
meeting had “beaten him to it.” In- 
stead of earning the doubtful honor 
of being first in the industry to cut 
prices, the instigator of the idea be- 
came an also ran. But as 
practically everybody else in the line 
followed suit immediately, it didn’t 
make any difference anyway. The 
entire industry has since been selling 
its output below cost and, until the 
goods so sold disappear from dealers’ 
shelves, will not be able to do much 
else. 

Newsreel photographers who char- 
ter boats, planes, trains and risk their 
lives to get their films to the public 
twenty-four hours ahead of competi- 
tion have little to teach to-day’s man- 
ufacturer when he is in a mood to cut 
prices. 


If there is a business man in 
America to-day who is not faced 
with a price problem, he is indeed 
a rare exception. That’s one rea- 
son why the report on Price Wreck- 
ing, on page 12 of this issue, will 
be found unusually vital and inter- 
esting. Look to future issues of 
FORBES for further authoritative 
information on problems of pricing. 


The business man who makes gar- 


_ dening a hobby may know that if he 


replants cuttings of double petunias, 
about five out of every hundred will 
under ordinary circumstances take 
root. At the Cleveland flower show, 
this Spring, a planting method was 
demonstrated which has successfully 
developed 95 to 98 out of every hun- 
dred cuttings. Quite a difference! 
The secret of this gardener’s 
miracle is a thermostatically con- 
trolled electric heater beneath the hot- 
bed. By the same method, geraniums 
acquire good roots in eighteen days, 


instead of thirty; lettuce breaks 
ground in three days; tomatoes 
achieve uniform growth and are 


larger in size. 

Not one, but hundreds, of new ap- 
plications for electricity have been 
devised and developed in the last 
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three years. For business and the 
general public, these new inventions 
stand ready to save money, increase 
production, add to the comfort of life 
—when the public is ready for them. 
And every one is, of course, a poten- 
tial revenue builder for the power 
companies. The miracles of electric- 
ity are nearer their beginning than 
their end. 


How, behind the scenes, some of 
these new applications of elec- 
tricity have been developing, what 
they are expected to accomplish 
will be told in a special report in 
FORBES next month. Remember 
the articles on “Coming: A Fuel 
Revolution”? This will be equally 
fascinating. 


“The large table in his office offers 
concrete evidence of how closely he 
is allied with his product. It is piled 
high with radiator caps, doorhandles, 
hub caps, instrument panels, and van- 
ity cases; while the drawer reveals 
innumerable swatches of upholstery 
fabrics, top coverings and floor ma- 
terials. He has learned that all of 
these are what help to make the final 
appeal, help to culminate the sale. He 
maintains from his own experience 
on the floor that people from Du- 
buque, Iowa, or Parsons, Kansas, are 
just as much interested in style and 
finesse as are those from the metro- 
politan centers.”’ 

The “he” of this vivid description 
(with its important point of 1932 
management) is a young automobile 
manufacturer whose product, in this 
year of disappointment for the motor 
industry as a whole, has moved for- 
ward to new levels in sales volume. 

What kind of man is it who in 
this current year can conquer all 
obstacles, build sales in the face 
of almost insuperable difficulties? 

This next in George Allen’s signi- 

ficant series on Men of To-morrow 


will appear in the next or a fol- 
lowing issue of FORBES. 


Speaking of style. Not so long ago 
this column told about a stove manu- 
facturer from the South who at- 
tended, in New York, a two-day 
meeting devoted to style forecasting 
in women’s clothes, fabrics, and al- 
lied lines. Now comes word that at 
the National Oil Burner show held 
in Boston the week of April 11, many 
companies featured burners of mod- 
ernistic design in black, orange and 
chromium, to show the home owner 
the possibilities of converting the 
basement into an extra room by es- 
tablishing the burner itself as a color 
spot. 


On April 19, there landed in New 
York, England’s great American 
merchant, H. Gordon Selfridge. 
Watch FORBES next issue for a 
specially written article by Mr. 
Selfridge on how he handles em- 
ployees. 

















Pensions for 
Employees 


A subject engaging the thought 
of all forward-looking Executives. 


Prepaid retirement is desirable 
for all parties concerned. The 
problem has been to devise a 
workable method. 


A sure and simple plan is now 
available in our latest Group An- 
nuity Contracts. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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TME Sy 
PRUDENTIAL 


NAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
/ GIBRALTAR 
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HAND TO YOUR SECRETARY 





Please write on my letterhead to Group Pension 
Department, The Prudential Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. Ask them to send a copy of "A 
Little Book About Pensions." 
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The finest electric liner ever launched 


and she’s Westinghouse equipped 





’ } 
4 . ; : ; ; ah 
| AMOUS ship of a famous merchant fleet, is I 
the new President Coolidge. One of the two C 
largest electric liners ever built— pride of the I 
Dollar Line —the utmost in luxury and the 
last word in marine engineering among today’s 
passenger ships! 2 
But step aboard, Let the crew's elevator s 
set you nine decks below, where the air is te 
flavored with lubricating oil. Ask the engi- g 
neers about the turbine generators, or the r 
13,000 hp. motors that turn the huge pro- 4 
pellers. * Westinghouse,” they Il tell you. And t 
it's Westinghouse that has supplied the mo- 
tors and control that drive the ship's auxiliary 
machinery, above decks and below, from the é 
cargo winches and ventilating fans on the top i 


side to the pumps and compressors in the 
engine and fire rooms. Also, Westinghouse 
electric heaters warm the staterooms and 
Westinghouse electric fans are used to cool 
them when in tropical seas. 

Kor many years Westinghouse has been 
a leader in’ designing and manufacturing 
electrical and steam apparatus for the marine 
industry as a whole—including Great Lakes, 
river, coastwise, and overseas service, a stead- 
ily increasing market. ‘The marine industry 
today is in the midst of an electrification 
trend as sweeping as that accomplished in 
other industries. Westinghouse meets this 
vrowing demand with equipment which serves 
ships and their users as completely and _re- 
liably as it serves homes, farms, factories, 
nines, power companies, and transportation 


systems ashore. 





WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC 
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: MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HIGHLICHTS ON WESTINGHOUSE AND CAST PUPTSEURGH, PA. 


rP?tS PLACE IN GLANRN TFT MARKERS 

















The Dollar Line passenger ship, President Coolidge. is one of 
the two largest electrically driven liners ever launched. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


ACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 


FOREIGN | S foreign trade a curse or a bless 
TRADE, 

CURSE OR 
BLESSING? 


ing?’ It used to be cultivated as 
conducive, even essential, to pros 
perity. Now it is bemg barred as 

if it were a plague. Unhappily, the 
(ited States is mainly responsible. After becoming a 
creditor nation to the extent of fully twenty billion dollars, 
we proceeded to raise walls against the inflow of pay 
ments. We not only annexed almost half of the world’s 
total stock of gold, making any substantial payments im 
gold impossible, and also, through our hoarding, greatly 
raising the value of gold as measured by commodities, 
and other products, but we placed fresh obstacles against 
thie liipunenet ol exports by our debtors and everyone else. 


What) has 


settlement of American debts by foreign governmental 


resulted ¢ 


and other borrowers has broken down; defaults galore 
impend; one nation after another, taking a leat from 


America’s book, is enforemy drastic measures to shut out 


American goods by tariff levies and by arbitrarily fixing 
import quotas. And resentment is expressed here that 
other countries should play the game America was so long 
allowed to play one-sidedly ! 

If foreign trade be bad for the world, the greater the 
obstacles raised against it the better. If foreign trade he 
a good thing, obviously the world is going crazy. 

Since we took the lead in killing foreign trade, is it 
not our duty to take the lead in reviving it-——provided the 
conclusion reached is that foreign trade is desirable, not 
uncivilized ? 


undesirable: civilized, not 


Finance ts finite; friendship mpmnite. 


Horms dont fall down, leven the best imen oceasion- 


ally do 


PUBLIC 
WANT TO 
KNOW WHO 
HAVE SOLD 


N°Y in ugly mood, the public 
want to know how many so 
called big men sold out their securi- 
then. The demand is for names and 


suspect that they have been out 
Since 1929, the total number of 


figures. Phe public 


smarted by insiders. 
stockholders in large corporations has increased approxi- 
mately fifty per cent., according to authoritative compila- 
tions. Tlow many financiers, capitalists, executives and 


others who fostered the wild speculative boom by taking 


part in the flotation of new securities, have long since 





tics before the collapse and. since 


FORBES 


turned their securities ito cash or tax-free bonds by 
dumping their stocks on the rank-and-file of investors ? 

My advice to wealthy men of affairs who stood from 
under by unloading their securities on the public is: “Start 
re-buying without further delay, lest the consequences, 
should distress become still more acute, may not be only 
financial.” 

Pubhe clamor for a showdown may by and by be heeded 
by Washington probers who have shown themselves not 


unwilling to “soak the rich.” 


Have will—-or wilt. 


essential to successful selling. 


Smeertly ot 


ANECUTIVIES of various cor- 
4 porations have asked me to urge 


EXEMPT 
CORPORATIONS’ 
GIFTS FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Washington to exempt from taxa- 
all The 
prospect — is unemployment 


charitable donations. 
that 
funds, community chests, etc., will need very extensive 


ton 


support next Winter. Surely it is only commonsense that 
business enterprises be encouraged to exercise liberality. 
Should they be 
Inevitable 


niggardly, a governmental dole might 
become and once such a dole were started, 
when and where would it end? ‘To limit tax-exemption 
for unemployment and suchlike aid clearly is unwise on 
the part of the government. ‘The legal power of directors 
to contribute to worthy causes also should be strengthened. 
| know of one instance where the president of an organi- 
zation was threatened with trouble by one stockholder 
because money had been voted for the community chest. 
It was not until the executive proposed to publish the 
name of the objector that the latter desisted. 

Washington manifestly should do everything within 
its power to encourage individual and corporate liberality 
to charities under present and prospective unemployment 
conditions. Not even the most scatter-brained Congres- 
sional “jackasses” would dare oppose passage of appro- 
priate legislation covering corporations, institutions, firms 


and individuals. Which law-maker will take the lead ? 


Your by-product is your spare time. 
4 


One thing is worth a premium to-day: Laughter. 


Regard others as an end, not a means to your ends. 
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Blaming It On the Water Pressure 








R. F. C. SHOULD HE providing of funds by the 
AID RAILS Reconstruction Finance: Cor- 
TO GIVE poration to prevent railway receiv- 
EMPLOYMENT erships is sound policy. It would be 


equally sound policy, and not less 
important, for the R. F. C. to enable solvent railroads to 
provide employment. The Pennsylvania Railroad’s ap- 
plication for $55,000,000 to carry out planned construction 
should be granted. Payment of wages is not less essential 
than payment of interest. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, unfortunately but characteristically, has taken a 
narrow view of its responsibilities. Its obstructive atti- 
tude was one reason why the betterment in sentiment, 
brought about by the vigorous initial operations of the 
R. F. C. and the passage of the Glass-Steagall Bill, was 


nipped in the bud. The I. C. C. and Congress, between 
them, spoiled everything. 

It is high time every politician and office-holder in 
Washington grasped the urgency for taking a broad} deep, 
statesmanlike view of the social problem confronting the 
United States. It is infinitely vital that everything pos- 
sible be done forthwith to inspire recovery before the 
rigors of another Winter overtake the unemployed. 


What scope for superior ability! 


. 


A sharp tongue can cut you out of a job. 


. 


Don’t worry about next year. Get after the next order. 
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JOHN BULL S a reporter I used to follow 


AGAIN Joseph Chamberlain, British 
MUDDLES statesman, on political campaigns a 
THROUGH generation ago. It was he, I think, 


who coined the phrase, “John Bull 
always muddles through.” Joe Chamberlain, an extremely 
astute business man, foresaw that Great Britain would 
have to depart from what he called “one-sided free trade,” 
and establish protection for her industries. 

Latest developments igdicate that John Bull once again 
is “muddling through.” Budget deficits have been over- 
come. The pound sterling has recovered almost twenty 
per cent. from the low point it touched since Britain sus- 
pended the gold standard seven months ago. The govern- 
ment has liquidated extensive credits granted by the 
United States and France. Unemployment is 500,000 
less than a year ago. President Walter Runciman of the 
Board of Trade announced that some 400 foreign firms 
plan erecting factories to get inside Britain’s recently- 
erected tariff barriers. Regarding exports during the first 
quarter of this year, Runciman declares: 

“Whereas the British diminution has been 11 per cent., the 
diminution in the United States has been 14, in Germany 21, in 
France 33 and in the Netherlands more than 34 per cent., which 
shows that we are more than holding our own with our chief com- 
petitors. 

Americans had hoped that their country would be the 
first to lead the world up the hill from depression to 
recovery. Britain, which many had concluded was doomed 
to irretrievable economic retrogression, promises to set an 
example for all other countries. It is not flattering to 
our own unprecedentedly wealthy young country that it 
should be lagging behind. Once faith displaces fear, the 
probability is that revival here will prove much more 
rapid and emphatic than in Britain or elsewhere. Finan- 
cial foundations already have been laid for a start. 


Don’t expect perfection until you attain perfection. 


HE forty-five-year-old _ presi- 


MAKES 

HIS dent of the National Broadcast- 
MEN ing Company has had the presidency 
HAPPY of the Radio-Keith-Orpheum Cor- 


poration added to his responsibili- 
ties. Why? Admittedly, radio is largely devoted to enter- 
taining ; hence the two organizations, controlled by similar 
interests, have much in common. But the appointment 
Was inspired more by the success achieved by M. H. 
Aylesworth in developing N. B. C. from a baby to a giant. 
How does Aylesworth get results? He has, of course, 
conspicuous organizing and executive ability; he under- 
stands the public and has the faculty of sensing what it 
wants. He has, too, irrepressible enthusiasm, confidence, 
self-reliance. But above all that, his forte lies in inspiring 
ardent loyalty among his co-workers and in stimulating 
them to find happiness in their jobs. To him, work, the 
hardest kind of work, is fun. Others, noting and knowing 
this, follow his example. 
“A happy, hard-working team need fear no obstacles,” 
he declares. The stage and screen industry to-day needs 
leaders unafraid of obstacles! 
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RUSSIA’S ICTATOR STALIN has made 


“PARADISE the discomforting disclosure 
ON PAPER” that human nature cannot be dras- 
COLLAPSING? tically changed by decree. His 

“paradise on paper” isn’t panning 
out. Russian workers are such ingrates that they want 


to be rewarded for effort! Equal wages for unequal work 
are proving unworkable. Divided authority in industrial 
and other concerns has brought fatal differences and 
divisions. Ivan was to be, not as good as his master, but 
was to have no master—outside autocratic Stalin and his 
Soviet associates. Alas, such idealistic theories have be- 
come impossible of application. Discussion has proved 
an untenable substitute for discipline. With nobody em- 
powered to command, chaos has resulted. Russia’s super- 
Ford motor plant, which was to be the wonder of the 
world, has stalled hopelessly. Wage equality, originally a 
cardinal Soviet tenet, has been discarded as impracticable. 
Quota after quota under the five-year plan—or is it now 
a ten-year plan?’—has been unattained. 

Instead of the promised millennium, Russia has reaped 
only misery. Tyrant Stalin is snatching leaf after leaf 
from the once-despised Capitalistic book in a frantic effort 
to stave off colossal disaster. 

Will he succeed? I, for one, doubt it. 


He mayn't be very alive these days, but we ARE 
kicking. 


OIL HAVE just returned from a long 
SHARE automobile ride along main high- 
OWNERS ways. What deplorable waste by oil 
PAY companies! At least seven out of 


every ten gasoline filling stations 
could be eliminated without hardship to motorists. At 
certain places half-a-dozen different companies are main- 
taining establishments within an area of three blocks. In 
this instance it is not true that “The public pays.” Stock- 
holders pay. Insane competition has reduced oil prices 
disgracefully below profitable levels. Consumers benefit— 
at least temporarily. In the long run, of course, the whole 
nation will pay dearly for the shockingly prolonged period 
of wasteful mishandling of our irreplaceable oil reser- 
voirs. Insane competition has been responsible for in- 
iquitously inefficient production methods, rush methods 
which bring to the surface a small percentage of the un- 
derground supplies. 

Meanwhile, every oil company in America is suffering 
from poor earnings. Consequently, practically every 
owner of oil shares has had his dividend-income gravely 
reduced and the value of his property seriously hurt. 
Competition within bounds quickens progress. Compe- 
tition of the species long afflicting the oil industry spells 
prostration. What a docile lot American stockholders are! 


I’hat you owe to yourself is most important of all. 


Cheer up—and others. 
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A Simple SECRET 
That Is DOUBLING Sales 


SIMPLE selling secret recently 
A put to work by a number of 

automobile dealers is bringing 
increases in business even in this year 
1932. 

The idea is so simple that, as 
President Paul Hoffman of ‘The 
Studebaker Corporation says, ‘“‘It 
sticks out like red paint on your 
thumb.” 

Yet it is having a revolutionary 
effect in one Studebaker agency 
after another. 

Last Summer, Studebaker made an 
interesting discovery about what auto- 
mobile salesmen do with their time. 

September 1, Louis Manley, for- 
merly Dean of the College of Com- 
merce of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, reported to work as director of 
the educational work which Stude- 
baker, like other leading motor manu- 
facturers, carries on with its dealers. 
Right at the start, the dean was sent 
to New York, to work for two 
months as a retail salesman. 

He learned, on the firing line, of 
the new difficulties and resistance that 
now confront salesmen. 

Late in November a new sales plan 
was formulated to meet current con- 
ditions. In January and February it 
was tried out in three cities: New 
York; South Bend, Indiana; Dallas, 
Texas. 

In January and February, the 
New York and South Bend branches 
made the best sales records in their 
entire history. In February, they 





By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


doubled their business of February, 
1931. 

Though the Dallas branch was not 
able to break records, it outsold all 
competitive Dallas agencies in the 
same price class. 

Out in San Francisco, a salesman 
happened to learn of the plan, put it 
to work for himself. It made him 
high man in the agency in January. 
In February, San Francisco’s de- 
liveries of Studebaker cars were 70 
per cent. in excess of last February’s. 


EANWHILE, leading dealers 

in Studebaker cars were being 
confronted with this challenge by 
officers of the Studebaker Sales Cor- 
poration : 

“Studebaker quality and style are 
the best this year they have ever 
been. Business conditions seem to 
be against you. But—if you have 
any real interest in getting your 
business on to a prosperous basis, 
and are willing to take the necessary 
steps--we can show vou how to do 
i 

Here are some of the interesting 
results: 


In two-thirds of the cities over 
100,000 population in the United States, 
sales of Studebaker models increased 
in January and February from 17 to 
600 per cent. over the same months 
last year. 

In February, in New Orleans, 63 
per cent. more Studebakers were sold. 
In Detroit, the gain was 97 per cent. 
In St. Louis, 55 per cent. In Buffalo, 
63 per cent. In Cincinnati, 62 per cent. 
In Denver, 82 per cent. In Toledo, 114 
per cent. 


Gains of this magnitude probably 
will not continue. But the company 
has definitely proved to dealers that, 
although this year 1932 is well on its 
way to get the All-Time Prize for 
Calamity Howling, though every- 
body is telling everybody else that 
nobody has any money and nobody 
will spend, nevertheless there is 
business to be got, and it can be got, 
by Creative Selling. 


Paul G. Hoffman (left) president, = 


Studebaker Corporation, and a : 
Faulkner, vice-president, The Stude- 


baker Sales Corporation 


Yet this Creative Selling is really 
a very simple idea. 

It is not a fool-proof plan. It is 
not a panacea. It will not work it- 
self. It will not double sales in 
every instance. And it is not ex- 
pected that it will consistently double 
Studebaker sales. (It did not in 
Dallas, for instance. ) 

But with its definitely demon- 
strated possibilities, it is a challenge 
not only to Studebaker dealers but 


to anybody who is in business in this 
year 1932. 


"J ERE is the fact which President 
Paul Hoffman says “sticks out 
like red paint on your thumb”: 

“Tf you check over the businesses 
that have been doing well even in 
1931, you will find that every one is 
a business in which the salesman him- 
self definitely recognizes his obliga- 
tion to bring in new buyers. 

“Consider life insurance, for in- 
stance. The insurance salesman has 
long ago learned to assume that his 
prospects are not interested in buy- 
ing, will not come into the market of 
their own accord. He has to make 
them interested. The same is true of 
subscription book salesmen, who 
have continued to do business right 
through the present period. 

“Salesmen for electric refrigera- 
tion, a 1931 success, also assume 
the responsibility for finding new 
buyers.” 
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And this is the startling informa- 
tion Studebaker uncovered about 
what salesmen do with their time: 

That, although ninety per cent. of 
all cars in Studebaker’s price class 
are sold to people who have been 
listed in salesmen’s prospect files less 
than thirty days, salesmen for the 
company’s agencies had been spend- 
ing 70 per cent. of their time on 
names more than thirty days old! 

The information about the propor- 
tion of sales made to new prospects 
was not new. It had been known 
for years, and sales managers had 
for years been dinning it into the 
ears of salesmen. 

Which made the facts about what 
salesmen were doing with their time 
all the more startling. 

With these two facts apparent, 

(1. That sales come to those businesses 
in which salesmen assume the re- 
sponsibility for finding new buyers, 
and 

2. That automobile salesmen have not 
in the past done so), 

it was still necessary to build a def- 
inite plan which would bring the 
proper results. It will be necessary 
for anyone to do so who puts the 
Creative Selling idea to work. 


N general, the steps are these: 
| 1. The company determines from 
experience, investigation, and _ test, 
where actual live prospects are: men 
who in all probability can purchase 
right here and now if they want to, 
and who very likely can be interested 
in buying at the present time. (It 
is obvious, for instance, that anyone 
who bought a new car in Stude- 
. baker’s price class four years ago and 





who still owns it is a likely prospect. 

2. The salesman is instructed in a 
simple method of finding out, from 
a prospect list of this type, which 
names offer real promise. 

3. The sales manager, working 
shoulder to shoulder with his men, 
shows them how, by consistently fol- 
lowing the new method and reversing 
the previous tendency to work on old 
prospects, they can in most cases 
double their personal sales. 

In essence, this is the new Stude- 
baker creative selling plan which, in 
its try-outs, has achieved results 
which ought to make any executive 
responsible for new business sit up 
and take notice. 

In the Studebaker case, the sales- 
man’s recognition of his personal 
responsibility comes as a climax to 
the recognition of similar responsibil- 
ities by men higher up. 


4 pe begin with, the sales executives 
of the Studebaker Corporation 
took the stand six years ago that it 
was their personal responsibility to de- 
velop plans and specifications under 
which any logical agency for Stude- 
baker cars could be successfully and 
profitably operated. These plans and 
specifications must be developed to 
such a point, they felt, that the com- 
pany could assure any dealer who 
would follow instructions that he 
could and would make money—un- 
less tied up with some unsound 
fundamental such as that which is at 
present most frequent, a lease at too 
high rental. 

Secondly, the sales manager in 
every Studebaker agency which sells 





“We Can’t Keep Winning 
Unless We Know the Facts” 





5 UST a week before the unfor- 
tunate accident which ended his 
career, Knute Rockne undertook a 
new job of coaching—for Stude- 
baker. On March 24, 1931, he sent 
out this message to the company’s 
dealers and dealers’ sales managers: 

“From my twenty years’ experi- 
ence in football I am convinced that 
the way to win football games is to 
carry the fight to the enemy—to play 
the game in their territory. What I 
have in mind now is developing a 
team of offensive dealers and sales 
managers who will play the game in 
the enemy’s territory.” 

Then, to those who enrolled in the 
training course, he sent this word: 

“Out at Notre Dame we have a 


‘Control Plan’—only we call it our 
‘chart of play.’ This chart tells us 
everything we want to know about 
what happened in previous games— 
and shows us just where we can im- 
prove on the individual performance 
of every man. .. . 

“On the plays that failed, which 
man is responsible, who failed to 
function 100 per cent.? On forward 
passes, which man failed to block for 
the passer? Every time an opponent 
made a tackle, which of our players 
failed in his specific assignment of 
taking care of this specific man? 
When we got on the goal line why 
didn’t we score? . . . 

“Sometimes we feel like tossing 
that chart away and saying, ‘Oh, 
well, we won again, we’ve got a good 
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enough cars to have a real sales- 
management problem has been drilled 
in the idea that he is definitely re- 
sponsible for the earning power of 
his men. That he is in fact a trustee 
of their potential earning ability. 
That if they starve, it is his fault. 
That if he says his salesmen are no 
good, he is merely criticizing himself. 

In other words, headquarters first 
put an end to “passing the buck” to 
the dealers. Dealers have also 
learned that passing the buck to sales- 
men doesn’t bring business. 


ND now salesmen themselves are 

finding out that acceptance of re- 
sponsibility beats buck-passing any 
day—even when there’s at hand such 
a convenient goat as Old Man De- 
pression. 

It takes from sixty to ninety days 
for this simple plan of Creative Sell- 
ing to show results in any individual 
case, Paul Hoffman tells me. And I 
want to make thoroughly clear to 
ForBEs readers that, with the entire 
motor industry in for a disappointing 
first six months, Studebaker’s busi- 
ness as a whole is disappointing, too. 
Outstanding gains in individual lo- 
calities do not work miracles with the 
entire sales of so large a company. 

Nevertheless, I venture to say that 
if 1,000 important American compa- 
nies not now doing so were sincerely 
and wholeheartedly to put a similar 
technique to work, we would within a 
few months’ time see remarkable re- 
sults. Certainly there would be 1,000 
fewer sales executives scratching 
their heads and wondering where the 
next bit of business was coming from. 


team and we 
ought to win 
again next 
week.” But 
we've learned, 
by experience, 
that in compe- 
tition as keen 
as modern football we can’t keep 
winning unless we keep improving— 
and we can’t improve unless we have 
the facts—all the facts.” 

Play the game in the enemy’s ter- 
ritory, and Know the Facts, are the 
two fundamental ideas stressed in 
Studebaker’s training of retail sales 
managers. Particularly: know the 
facts about what your salesmen do 
with their time. How knowing these 
facts led to a startling discovery, 
then to 1932 sales increases, Mr. 
Hoskins’ report tells. 





Knute Rockne 
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VER a field strewn with red ink 
O statements, bankrupt dealers, 
dissatisfied customers, and pro- 
testing stockholders, practically every 
important industry of this country 
has been waging a price war. 

Are American manufacturers and 
retailers, forced by the tremendous 
losses from cut-throat price competi- 
tion in the last two years, beginning 
to take a firmer stand on prices? Are 
they at last building up resistance to 
the price arguments of buyers and re- 
fusing to sell unless they can make 
a profit ? 

Or will the seemingly endless 
scramble for profitless volume go 
merrily on? 

In linoleum, steel, textiles, furni- 
ture, rubber, particularly interesting 
price battles have raged. Peace ef- 
forts have failed, truces have been 
shattered, prices have continued to 
fall with little or no regard to cost 
or profits. 

But 1932 developments may bring 
the warfare in some of these indus- 
tries to an end. Efforts to stamp out 
price sabotage are at last furnishing 
grounds for hopefulness. 


HE first steps toward peace in 
the linoleum industry were taken 
in April. 

Last November one producer 
tossed a bomb into the scene by an- 
nouncing drastically lower prices on 
_ his 1932 lines. Immediately, two of 
~ his competitors met the challenge.* 
Then another joined in by putting out 
a third-grade line of felt-base rugs to 
undersell regular lines. This move 
was met by competitors, and the war 
was on. 

Until November, prices had been 
reasonably stable, sales were fair, 
and wholesalers and dealers had 
been looking forward to the Decem- 
ber showings of 1932 lines, expecting 
then to stock up with new styles and 
designs that might coax the reluctant 
dollar from the pockets of customers. 

But when they saw the price struc- 
ture crumbling, dealers refused to 
buy for fear of being caught with 
high-priced inventories. Their shelves 
remained empty, and consumers, not 
having the wide choice of color and 
pattern they felt themselves entitled 
to, also refused to buy. What sales 
were made were in the cut-price lines ; 
prices were so low that manufacturers 
lost money ; and wholesaler and dealer 
failures rose to a new peak. Early 
this Spring, most companies withdrew 
their “fighting lines,” but prices still 
stayed down. 

Finally, in April, one manufacturer 
decided to take the bull by the horns 

*One manufacturer, medium in size but not in 
courage, refused to join the war. As a result, 
the company was completely out of the market 
for two months; but its action may have been an 


impottant factor in the subsequent increase in 
price 





and increase his prices to a more 
profitable level. If other companies 
raise theirs, as they are expected to 
do, prices will be back almost to 
where they were before the war broke 
out, with the differences accounted 
for by lower raw material costs. But 
if the others don’t follow the lead of 
the first, the stabilization effort prob- 
ably will fail. 

What happened in this price war is 
typical of what happens in most cases 
where manufacturers sink their teeth 


for 


into each other on a price basis. Ap- 
parently, no one benefited. The net 
result was to decrease profits and 
slow up buying, and none of the par- 
ticipants obtained more business than 
he would have had with more normal 
prices. 


HE steel industry also has been 
having its price war. Here, too, 
recent signs point to stabilization, but 
the success of efforts to drive out 
price slashing is not yet assured. 
Last year, steel prices were cut 
right and left. Although total de- 


inand was down, each producer want- ° 


ed to keep his volume up to 1930 
levels, and the only way to do so was 
by underbidding competitors. Some 
operators have been going after busi- 
ness so recklessly that if they have 
heard nothing from a bid 24 hours 
after it was made they have called 
up the prospect and offered a price 
10 per cent. below that quoted ; and if 
they still haven’t received word, they 
inay make additional concessions the 
following day. The attempts of mar- 
ginal producers to keep their plants 
running by underbidding competition 
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-PRICE-WRECKING Be Stopped? 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


were met by still lower prices from 
lower-cost manufacturers. Buyers 
shopped from one mill to another, 
pounding prices down to the last 
penny, and production costs were for- 
gotten in the race for business. 

Under such conditions, it’s not sur- 
prising that only two important steel 
companies made a profit in 1931 and 
that aggregate losses were enormous. 
Had prices been firmer, there might 
still have been a lot of red ink on 
earnings statements, but in all proba- 
bility losses would not have been so 
large. 

Since February, though, the worm 
seems to have turned. Prices on steel 
sheets, plates, bars, strip, and struc- 
tural shapes have advanced, tempora- 


rily, at least, in the face of a demand - 


even lower than that of 1931. True, 
the advance has not been large; but, 
in most cases, manufacturers appear 
to be standing fast to their price quo- 
tations. Some buyers report that it is 
impossible to beat prices down re- 
gardless of bargaining power; even 
Ford, who has been shopping around 
for sheet steel for his new car, has 
met with unexpected price resistance. 

The steel industry apparently has 
decided that the price policies of last 
vear did not pay, and is making a 
valiant fight to give up competitive 
pricing and pay more attention to 
production costs. The initiative in 
this move probably comes from the 
smaller producers because of the 
United States Steel Corporation’s 
unwillingness to be regarded as the 
price arbiter of the industry. But the 
wage reductions under discussion in 
April, if adopted, may start another 
war; on the other hand, they may 
merely give the operators a much- 
needed increase in margin. 


T’S a long jump from steel to tex- 
tiles, but textile manufacturers, 
too, have had price troubles, although 
not all branches of the industry have 
been equally affected. 

The most recent and most signifi- 
cant development here is that in April 
leading rayon manufacturers restored 
a guarantee against price decline 
which they had dropped in January. 
This may go far in healing that par- 
ticularly sore spot, rayon prices. 

Rayon markets have been largely 
developed by under-pricing silk, but 
thoughtful leadership in the industry 
believes that price-cutting has gone 
too far; attempts to maintain volume 
have pushed prices so low that profits 


are in unminent danger of vanishing. 
Rayon plants were busy in 1931, but 
few companies could make money, 
and on the first of January they with- 
drew all price guarantees. There- 
after, it was every man for himself. 

Since February, however, the pro- 
ducers have apparently decided to cut 
down their production and refuse to 
sell at lower prices, for the price level 
has been firm in spite of a demand 
which continues to drop. Rayon sales- 
men now are using price stability and 
the newly restored price guarantee as 
arguments for substituting rayon for 
silk: The fabricator who buys rayon 
for conversion a month or two hence, 
they say, won't have to worry much 
about a fall in the value of his in- 
ventory, while the one who uses silk 
must face lower silk prices as a real 
possibility. 

So the rayon branch of the textile 
industry is making a real fight to 
climb out of the slough of price-cut- 
ting. Cotton manufacturers, mean- 
while, have been making an interest- 
ing fight to keep out of the slough 
altogether. They have been helped, 
no doubt, by a relatively steady de- 
mand, but that demand is partly of 
their own creation. Many of the mills 
under the leadership of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, have kept produc- 
tion strictly in line with sales and 
have refused to sell at a loss. To 
know whether or not your sales are 
profitless, you must know your costs; 
and during the past year alone 10 per 
cent. of the cotton companies have 
put in new cost systems or revised 
their old ones. One of the most hope- 
ful signs in the whole price situation 
is that the cotton industry, which not 
so long ago knew nothing of costs 
and price stability, has gone so far in 
helping itself. 


N contrast with this picture of co- 

operation, the furniture industry 
offers an example of how careless 
ethical standards can wreck an at- 
tempt to bring stability to a tormented 
group. In January, manufacturers 
announced a guarantee against price 
decline to steady the market, but they 
left one loophole in the guarantee. 

And that loophole has taken all the 
backbone out of the plan. 

The trouble started in 1929. Sales 
had reached their all-time peak. 
Profits, while not quite up to 1928, 
were nevertheless satisfactory. Manu- 
facturers built new plants, especially 
in the South, to take advantage of 
low labor costs and nearness to 
stands of timber. And into the shiny 
new factories stalked Depression, 





bringing with him lower demand. 
Manufacturers, trying to maintain 
production at 1929 levels, slashed 
prices right and left. Buyers chipped 
in and played one manufacturer off 
against another to drive prices to 
rock bottom. 

The situation was still further dis- 
turbed by a regular trade practice. 
In the low and medium price classes, 
to get their costs down, producers 
make up several hundred complete 
suites of each style before the an- 
nual exhibitions, and sell them by 
samples. If a suite is poorly accepted 
by the trade. prices are cut ruthlessly 
to move it. 


| i the present instance, the slacken- 
ing of the normal demand for fur- 
niture meant that fewer suites than 
ever would be acceptable, but manu- 
facturers went ahead producing as 
many as in more prosperous times. 
Consequently, close-outs of suites that 
no one wanted made the price struc- 
ture even more chaotic. 

As in the case of linoleum, buyers 
didn’t respond to lower prices for 
fear of further cuts. So the manu- 
facturers got together and announced 
in January that they would thereafter 
guarantee prices against a decline for 
six months from the date of purchase. 
The move was widely hailed as the 
industry's most progressive step in 
ten years, and it might have proven 
to be that but for one thing—dis- 
honest evasion. 

Suites on which prices are guaran- 
teed must be identical, not only in 
price and material, but in style as 
well; and a number of producers 
can’t resist evading the guarantee by 
changing the corner of a drawer from 
square to round or substituting one 
type of panel for another on suites 
otherwise identical, and then cutting 
prices far below those originally 
charged. 

The high hopes of the furniture in- 
dustry have been wrecked by these 
policies. How the price situation will 
end no one knows. Attempts are be- 
ing made to get manufacturers to pay 
more attention to costs in setting their 
prices, but some aren’t willing to 
stay on a one-price system, and others 
don’t know what their costs are. The 
clamor against current price condi- 
tions is growing every day, and even- 
tually it may force some action. But 
that is a vague hope. 


ROTESTS against furniture 
prices have been matched by 
those aimed at tire prices, but the 
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rubber industry has made two definite 
steps forward in 1932: Prices to some 
filling station chains have been raised, 
and a further slash in tire prices, it 
appears, has just been forestalled in 
the nick of time. 

Readers know that pricing has 
caused bitter feeling among rubber 
manufacturers (Forpes, Jan. 15, 
1932). Although a few large com- 
panies dominate the industry, almost 
none have made satisfactory profits 
in the last fifteen years. Sales to mail- 
order houses are criticized as allowing 
little or nothing for manufacturing 
profit, but companies selling through 
other channels have cut prices to meet 
mail-order competition. When the 
oil companies started to sell tires 
through their filling station chains, 
they were given larger discounts than 
independent dealers, and the price 
picture became worse than ever. 

Since January, dealer pleas seem to 
have had some effect. The 10 per 
cent. additional discount to oil com- 
panies has in some cases been dis- 
continued. A dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on April 6, given by George 
T. Bishop, president of the Conti- 
nental Shares Corporation (which is 
a large stockholder in rubber com- 
panies), was attended by practically 
all the heads of important rubber 
companies. At least one similar meet- 
ing has been held since. Though per- 
sonal jealousies may upset expecta- 
tions, some of those who attended 
these meetings are extremely opti- 
mistic about the future and believe 
that, had the dinner not been held at 
this time, further demoralizing price- 
slashes (already decided on) would 
have rocked the industry. 

The significance of the event is 
even wider: It is the first time that 
stockholders in any industry not in 
direct control have made an effective 
protest against an industrial price 
war. 

So the skies appear to be clearing 
in the rubber industry; and if the 
steel, textile, and linoleum manufac- 
turers stick to their guns, there is 
real hope that those price tangles will 
be straightened out as well. 


UT in one industry, regarded 

often as the keystone to prosper- 

ity, the picture is black, indeed. That 
industry is construction. 

When a building goes up, the 
builder usually turns to the general 
contractor for actual construction, 
and the lowest bidder gets the job. 
Consequently, the price competition is 
severe. But the general contractor, in 
turn, farms out much or all of the 
work to subcontractors, and again the 
basis is purely price. 

By the time the bidding gets to the 
subcontractor, the pressure is tre- 
mendous. Many of them do not know 


their costs, and even if they do it 
doesn’t help. For the subcontractor 
often must make a substantial invest- 
ment in lining up his material and 
labor to go ahead with the work, and 
when the general contractor walks in 
on him and says that he has a lower 
offer, the subcontractor must meet it 
or lose his investment. The situation 
is so serious that bids which appear 
to be 25 per cent. below the cost of 
material and labor, without any al- 
lowance for overhead and profit, are 
now being made. And contractors 
have gone as far as to plead with 
their Congressional representatives to 
stop all public works construction to 
prevent further losses and demor- 
alization. 


a. other disturbing 
price situations loom on the 
business horizon. 

Considering quality, automobile 
prices are lower than ever before. 
So far, the industry has thrived on 
price reductions which have brought 
its products into wider demand. Re- 
cent cuts may be an attempt to give 
more value for less money, and thus 
stimulate buying. But if the expected 
demand doesn’t appear, will prices go 
up? Will they stay where they are? 
Or will a war for what market ex- 
ists break out? A battle of price be- 
tween Ford, Chevrolet, and Plymouth 
is a real possibility, but in recent 
years the history of automobile pric- 
ing has been that of manufacturers 
keeping a keen eye on their costs and 
selling only at a profit. 

Sharpening competition in mechan- 
ical refrigerator sales may soon drive 
prices into a state of war. The open- 
ing guns may prove to be the recent 
reductions by Frigidaire, General 
Electric, Norge, Kelvinator and West- 
inghouse, which followed last year’s 
invasion of the industry by low-cost 
newcomers. 

Sales have soared as new markets 
have been exploited, and this tempt- 
ing volume, combined with the lack 
of business in other lines and the col- 
lapse of the radio boom, has been ir- 
resistible to outsiders. The new- 
comers usually open the way by sell- 
ing at rock-bottom prices, prices 
which the older companies believe 
must mean a sacrifice of quality. 
Nevertheless, their competition is 
getting serious. Until now, price re- 
ductions have been made to widen the 
market, but with the saturation point 
coming over the horizon, new facto- 
ries may cause overproduction and 
the prospect of a price war before the 
year’s end is very real. 

In the transportation field as well, 
prices seem to be heading down- 
ward, with railroads, steamship lines, 
buses, and airplanes all competing for 
a dwindling travel dollar. 


FORBES for 


The railroads are trying to increase 
traffic by reducing excursion rates 
and offering more of them than ever 
before. A lot of new traffic may be 
created, but some of it is going to 
come from the airplane, the bus, and 
the cruising steamer. 

The Rock Island Lines, in a bid 
for bus patrons, are offering round- 
trip week-end excursion rates of one 
fare plus 25 cents where the one-way 
fare is $10 or less. The Eastern lines 
are selling the same service for trunk 
line territory during the Summer sea- 
son at a reduction of 45 per cent. 
from the standard fare. And the 
Pennsylvania is currently offering a 
round-trip excursion between New 
York and Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, for $4, in comparison with the 
standard fare-plus-Pullman rate of 
$28. 

Recent reductions have put air-line 
fares on a railroad-fare-plus-Pullman 
basis. Shortly after, the Pennsylva- 
nia and the New York Central over- 
hauled their New York-Chicago ser- 
vices, and on April 24 reduced the 
running time of the Broadway and 
the Twentieth Century Limiteds to 
18 hours, at the same time eliminat- 
ing extra fares on all other trains 
over the same run. 

Under the new schedules, passen- 
gers on either train will lose no more 
business time than they would if they 
travelled by air. But United Air 
Lines expects to answer this move by 
scheduling New York-Chicago flights 
between tea time and bed time. 

Railroad costs, being largely in- 
direct, are extremely difficult to allo- 
cate to specific trains, and standard 
rates are supervised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; so a price 
war in the commonly accepted mean- 
ing is not probable. On the other 
hand, air lines and bus operators may 
find it necessary to bring their rates 
still further down to meet railroad 
excursions and improvements in run- 
ning time. The Transatlantic steam- 
ship lines have already put in their 
bid for the travel dollar by cutting 
fares 20 per cent. in the hope that 
they can attract people who might 
otherwise spend their vacations in 
Yellowstone Park or at the shore. 


ND so it goes—price competition 

within an industry ; and not only 

that, but price competition from with- 

out. Can it be stopped? Can indus- 

tries racked by cut-throat price-cut- 
ting stamp it out? 

Certainly it takes a lot of courage. 
and it may require a set-up that to- 
day is Utopian. 

To do a complete job, manufac- 
turers must first of all know their 
costs, so they will know if their sales 

(Continued on page 21) 
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NOW Is the Time 





for Business HOUSECLEANING! 


HESE are days when companies 

suddenly acquire new _ leaders, 

and newly elected executives 
find themselves faced with the prob- 
lem of managing companies about 
which they knew nothing a short time 
before. A number of my friends 
have accepted just such challenges 
and it has been both interesting and 
profitable to watch them at work. 

These are days, too, when well in- 
trenched executives of financially 
sound companies are spurred to over- 
haul their organizations, to put new 
economies into effect, to find new 
ways of doing things, and yet to keep 
their eyes on to-morrow’s expansion 
in business. Essentially, these men 
face the same problems as those who 
are pitchforked into entirely new 
situations. 

The inevitable first step for the 
new administrator is to look at the 
situation through the reverse end of 
a spy-glass. He must begin by see- 
ing the forest rather than the trees. 
Are finances fairly comfortable? Is 
drastic treatment needed? Or is the 
case hopeless ? 


HEN these questions are ans- 

wered the time comes for dig- 
ging in. The most useful approach 
to the job ahead is to divide it into a 
four part plan along these lines: 

1. Overhaul policies to find what 
present ones are, what changes are 
needed, and what future ones should 
be. 

2. Preparation and adoption of 
balanced operating and finan- 
cial budgets which will be in 
harmony with policy changes. 

3. Reorganization of the 
executive personnel and a 
clear-cut definition of respon- 
sibilities and relationships. 

+. Preparation of proced- 
ures which will enable execu- 
tives to devote their attention 
to major issues and avoid time- 
consuming detail. 

Policy overhauling and bud- 
get preparation are so close to- 
gether that they are almost 
one. As James O. McKinsey 
points out, a budget is, after 
all, a statement of policy in 
terms of future accounts. 
Some of the first questions to 
be answered are: 


By W. J. DONALD 
Vice-President and Managing Dti- 
rector American Management 
Association 

Shall the company remain indepen- 
dent or shall it merge with one or 
more others ? 

Shall it develop and sell new prod- 
ucts, or shall it drop lines that are 
unprofitable now or promise to be in 
the near future? 

Shall it go after business vigorous- 
ly, or shall it do a smaller and more 
profitable business by eliminating un- 
profitable outlets and customers? 

Shali it maintain prices that curtail 
volume, or shall it maintain volume 
at the expense of price? 

How much attention shall it give 
to competitors’ policies?’ How far 
can it safely go in introducing new 
policies that may surprise competi- 
tors and arouse their resentment and 
retaliation ? 

Shall it add new working capital, 
or shall it try to regain working capi- 
tal from operating profits before re- 
newing dividends? 

Shall it write off the book value of 
excess plant capacity, capitalized ad- 
vertising investments, goodwill, etc. ? 

As these questions are considered 
and as the budget takes form, the 
need for any further changes in policy 
comes to light. 

Since an operating budget depends 
so much on policies, the whole reor- 
ganization program must first be 
mapped out in general ; but to balance 
it may require slashing old red tape, 





hiring new executives, and reversing 
some policies, especially obsolete ones 
of expansion. Often the old organi- 
zation thinks budgets won’t work be- 
cause the business is “different,” and 
has never had one. In such cases, 
there usually is a lot of slack which, 
when taken up by careful budgeting, 
makes the earnings statement look 
much better. 


N a critical situation, time is tov 
short to go beyond the large ex- 

pense items at the start, so first at- 
tention goes to raw materials, wages, 
salesmen’s expense, advertising, ren- 
tals, salaries, office costs and so on. 
The secret recesses of fat can come 
off later. 

After the operating budget comes 
the task of balancing the financial 
budget. This takes account of cash 
on hand, receivables, inventories, bank 
loans, bills payable, notes and bonds 
due, and similar items. A _ balance 
may call for sacrificing the inventory 
of finished goods, hand-to-mouth 
buying, vigorous collection of ac- 
counts receivable, extension of bank 
loans, conferences with creditors on 
bills payable, and, if possible, a per- 
manent addition to working capital. 
Both budgets should be presented 
frankly to banks and other creditors. 
Much can be gained by laying all 
cards on the table and little can be 
lost. 

To mean anything, the budgets 
should be laid out for at least a year 
ahead, and then broken down into 
months or smaller units. Thirteen 
month work calendars often 
are excellent, but conditions 
may be so bad that there isn't 
enough time to change over 
from the old accounting per- 
iods. And once the budgets 
are adopted, last year should 
be forgotten. A “new era” 
and a new set of standards 
has come in, and the essential 
comparison is not “How are 
we doing compared with last 
year?” but “How are we doing 


After major expenses are clear- 
ed up come the minor ones. Ex- 
tra profits often reward a reor- 
ganization of the packing and 
shipping departments 


Photo courtesy Western Electric Company 
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compared with our estimates ?’’ Com- 
parisons with last year may show 
progress, but often such progress is 
not enough to pull the company out 
of the hole. 

The best of policies, plans and 
budgets will go astray, however, with- 
out competent and properly organized 
executive personnel. While policies 
are being established and budgets 
prepared, various executives can be 
sized up tentatively. Conflicts of per- 
sonality, of responsibility, and of 
opinion are almost certain to appear. 
“We've always done it that way” will 
be raised as an objection to changes. 
The right to a job and a certain salary 
often will be taken for granted. Some 
men just will not change their tempo. 
Others won’t travel; still others won't 
do the necessary desk work or won't 
keep down the per diem expense ac- 
count. They can’t or won't pull up 
the belt. Others know too many 
things that aren’t so or that can’t be 
done. Probably some housecleaning 
is in order along with transfers and 
promotions. 


N working out the problem of exec- 

utives, first set aside the idea that 

a new man can’t get a grasp of the job 

quickly ; that ghost has been laid thor- 
oughly. 

Next define the jobs to be done by 
various executives, the qualifications 
necessary, and a fair rate of compen- 
sation. If the treasurer is a glorified 
cashier, appoint a cashier at a 
cashier’s salary, or reduce the salary. 
Usually, the latter plan will not work 
well. But if the treasurer handles 
bank loans, credits, and insurance as 
well as cashiering, get a man who is 
a good organizer of minor executives 
and a keen student of business 
methods. 

If the factory requires a new head 
because it needs to be more consumer 
or customer minded, an engineer who 
has been successful in sales will often 
fill the bill. 

The controller (if one is required) 
need not be an accountant of high 
technical qualifications, especially 
where sales forecasting and market 
research are vital. He should be, 
rather, a man who can appraise facts 
and act as an adviser and interpreter 
of them, without wanting to run the 
whole show. Engineers and econom- 
ists both have made good controllers. 


UT usually the most difficult job 

to fill is that of sales manager. 
The old type of volume getter seems 
particularly baffled these days. He 
usually had a pet and superficial plan 
of selecting salesmen, fed his force on 
company loyalty, pep talks and letters, 
and entertaining sales conventions, 
and drove them with contests, 
bonuses, and such forms of abuse as 


threats and dismissals. It he was not 
responsible for the advertising de- 
partment, he frequently conspired 
with the advertising manager for ap- 
propriations designed to make per- 
sonal selling easier. 


UR company probably needs a 

marketing executive who is re- 
sponsible for advertising as well as 
sales, who can analyze market needs 
and yet can see the factory and engi- 
neering point of view, who can direct 
or at least work with a market re- 
search department, and who will em- 
phasize the training of salesmen by 
the coaching of branch managers, with 
tools provided by the home office. He 
will help set sales quotas that are es- 
timates of probabilities rather than 
mere pace-setting devices; he will 
think in terms of profit when consid- 
ering lines and items, outlets and cus- 
tomers, branch offices, territories and 
routing; and he will agree with and 
work for the costing of marketing 
activities. 

When jobs and authorities have 
been defined, the next step is to see 
that everyone understands his proper 
place in the scene. Written state- 
ments and conferences for discussing 
them will help to clear up these mat- 
ters, with personal talks with indi- 
viduals who are least willing to co- 
operate. 

Sut for the new executives to pro- 
duce results as good as those planned 
in the budgets, they must be relieved 
of unnecessary detail. Nothing is 
more deadly to executive mentality 
than a few minutes of challenging 
thought buried under hours of rou- 
tine. Constructive thought expands 
as procedures are worked out to 
handle routine matters. 

When policies, budgets, organiza- 
tion, personnel, and procedures have 
been worked out, the time has come 
to go after details. The major steps 
will take care of major profit leaks, 
but an impressive array of minor ones 
can often be found in quarters which 
are frequently neglected. 


IDDEN away in the factory is 

the packing and shipping de- 
partment, usually in charge of a 
minor executive who may be a slave 
to tradition. Box, barrel and con- 
tainer companies are often eager to 
do experimental work which will 
help clients to reduce costs, but many 
complain that they can’t reach a man 
high enough in authority to order an 
investigation. The first cost of con- 
tainers and their effect on freight 
rates, classifications, and damage 


claims are worth looking into. Often, 
too, packaging is an essential part of 
sales appeal. 

Contributions may bear investiga- 
tion, as well. 


Those made to chari- 


FORBES for 


ties or associations lacking a budget 
and a clear-cut statement of policy, 
and which refuse to divulge details, 
should be stopped at once. But or- 
ganizations which fill these qualifica- 
tions, especially associations which 
are of real help to executives and 
the industry in which the company 
operates, may be vital, and of all 
times this is the last to cut them off 
the payroll. 

Branch factories can be over- 
hauled ; closing them or moving them 
to other locations may eliminate or 
cut down extra overhead, payrolls, in- 
ventory and transportation costs, and 
insurance. 


OES the cost department cost 

more than it is worth? Elabo- 
rate cost systems often become an 
end in themselves, and too much at- 
tention is paid to perfection in cost- 
ing rather than its effective use. 
More than one new general manager 
has discovered that a cost department 
that completes its data by the sixth of 
the month is less expensive and just 
as practical as one that can’t finish 
before the tenth. 

Is our company carrying too many 
varieties in inventory? Like depart- 
ment stores, part of the manufactur- 
er’s problem of profits lies in the 
turnover of capital. 

Are insurance premiums being paid 
on inventory or property insured at 
old prices or at original cost? Can 
we install a sprinkler system and save 
on insurance? 

Can one secretary and a dictaphone 
department take the place of private 
secretaries for each major executive? 
Are routines too elaborate for a re- 
duced sales volume? 

Our company probably has a num- 
ber of old employees whose produc- 
tion does not justify their salaries, 
and savings often can be made by 
transferring them to the retired list 
on a pension. 

And there are a myriad of other 
questions whose answers may stop 
minor profit leaks. 

Can movable partitions in a corner 
of the factory replace an expensive 
downtown office ? 

Are wage levels in excess of the 
prevailing market? 

Are sales executives given bonuses 
based on volume rather than profit? 

Are advertising results checked for 
effectiveness ? 

Are executives using all periodic re- 
ports? Can they be made simpler 
and less costly ? 

The best managed corporations in 
America have taken off a lot of fat 
in the last two years. For less well 
managed companies the first step is to 
deal with major expenses and econo- 
mies and the second is to get out a 
fine-toothed comb. 
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SALESMANSHIP and an Old Truck 
Ended THIS Depression 


NE cold January morning this 
year, a truck burdened with 
farm products rolled up to an 
unused garage behind a Philadelphia 
home. Three men who had been wait- 
ing unloaded it, and the truck rum- 
bled away to a grain wholesaler 
where it picked up a load of feed and 
grain and headed back to the country. 

Thus started a business which, in 
April, was bringing in profits of 
hundreds of dollars a month and 
growing prodigiously. 

Back of it was an idea born of De- 
pression. 

William Stover, one of the part- 
ners in Millbrook Farms, had found 
his printing and engraving business 
in Miami not so good. When he re- 
turned to his farm home in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, about thirty 
miles from Philadelphia, he found 
that his neighbor, Franklin Fow, a 
Philadelphia building contractor, also 
was looking for something to do. 


ND they found it almost on their 
front doorstep. 

They saw around them farmers 
with dairy products, home-made 
foods, chickens and hams; in the city, 
they knew, were housewives who 
wanted to serve such things on their 
tables. But in between was a compli- 
cated marketing set-up which, 
thought Stover and Fow, made it im- 
possible for Mrs. Housewife to get 
what she wanted. Distribution took 
so long that some of the tastiest of 
farm products spoiled before they 
could be sold, and the first freshness 


Applying sales- 
Manship and 
a new market- 
ing idea to 
such products 
as these boost- 
ed sales from 
nothing to 
thousands. of 
dollars a 
month in a 
few weeks’ 
time 


of the few real farm foods that were 
offered for sale was gone by the time 
they appeared on. the counter. 

Here Stover and Fow saw Oppor- 
tunity, and they, grabbed it. Why not 
fill this demand? . Why not get back 
to fundamentals and take these foods 
direct from farm to home? And, on 
return trips, why not bring back the 
things the farmer needed and barter 
them for fresh supplies? 

So they set to work. They had a 
truck, their farmer-neighbors’ en- 
thusiastic backing, and a thousand 
dollars for capital. They found three 
men to sell from house to house on 
exclusive routes, The country homes 
were pressed into service as collect- 
ing centers and the garage in back of 
Fow’s Philadelphia. house served as 
a distributing point. * 

And on January 14-they started out 
from Bucks County with a load of 
butter, eggs, chickens, and cheese, all 
labeled “Millbrook Farms.” 

The salesmen who met the truck 
set out. And they really sold. They 
told housewives how the eggs were 
candled ; how the butter was churned ; 
how the cottage cheese had been made 
only the day before. They talked 
about new products: Mayonnaise 
fresh from the farm kitchen, scrap- 
ple, home-made sausage, bacon, 
honey. Housewives tasted the sam- 


ples and ordered. New routes were 
opened up. The sales force grew to 
25. The business outstripped the 
home collecting centers, and an old 
grist mill had to be taken over. Al- 
most the entire output of a local 


creamery was contracted for. Sales 
went up and up. 

Meanwhile Stover’s brother, Homer, 
a former chemical engineer and sales 
manager, and John and William 
Cleary, two Rutgers students, had 
decided that the plan should work as 
well in their home town of Stamford, 
Connecticut, as it did in Philadelphia. 
They. started Glenbrook Farms with 
two cars, a hundred and fifty dollars, 
and three salesmen. That first 
month gave them a profit of $112. 

Now they have 20 salesmen, and a 
territory that includes six cities in 
lower Connecticut. 


LENBROOK Farms does less 
bartering and sells more varieties 
than Millbrook Farms, but both are 
run in the same way. Supplies are 
collected in the country, salesmen buy 
them for cash, some to fill orders 
taken the previous day, some to sell at 
once; and the partners take back 
everything that’s not disposed of the 
same day. Salesmen are carefully se- 
lected and carefully trained. Every- 
thing is sold under the Millbrook or 
Glenbrook Farms names. And it’s 
sold in the highest price group 
whether Mrs. Housewife sets her 
table for a mechanic or a banker. 
The partners will tell you that it’s 
just a case of applying salesmanship 
to things which usually are sold im- 
personally, and of uncovering a de- 
mand and filling it. But whatever it 
is, the two enterprises present a pic- 
ture of 1932 initiative and construc- 
tive thinking that’s outstanding. 
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Reeord Number} of 





1. Companies Having 100,000 Stockholders or More Each 





Inc. or Dec. 

Total Stockholders Per Cent. 
1931 1930 1931 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.*. 642,427 567,694 13.1 
ie OR UIOE IO Ore occas kis 6-08. 6900.9 602,426 515,115 16.9 
General MOtOrs COUP’ 6s.5.5.0:0':64.4:¢ 000%:0 322,740 273,310 18.0 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.*............. 245,509 233,414 52 
TURORMNRTIER COTR. oc ccc icccccecsecces 240,000 217,567 10.3 
United States Steel Corp..... 0.206.050. 238,177 204,594 16.4 
Associated Gas and Electric Co......... 207,448 187,529 10.6 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp........ 180,901 158,453 14.1 
Penproad Corporation® ...............- 155,199 157,351 —.1 
General. Precise (CO. ....0.. sic s escaes cess 150,073 116,750 28.5 
Electric Bond & Share Co............+0: 147,051 117,696 24.9 
Simard Cr Co. Gl Ne YF. oiscisicccscnen® 127,047 111,960 13.4 
Southern California Edison Co......... 124,814 122,045 2.2 
Shell Transport & Trading Co......... 121,628 120,306 1.1 
Anaconda Copper Company*........... 120,600 107,992 11.6 
Middle West Utilities Company........ 117,683 101,557 15.8 
Pubhie Service Corp. of N. J... .0.ccc0e: 113,212 107,676 5.1 
United Gas Improvement Co............ 106,141 96,201 10.3 
insted (COroOratON ec c.c:c cine svccscnnces 105,152 85,373 23.1 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd.. 105,144 86,958 20.9 
Packara Motor Car Cos... os. ccc cece 104,756 86,900 20.5 
Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y.......... 104,597 97,732 7.0 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co........... 104,200 91,276 14.1 
Radio Goth. Of AMETICA.2:0.050050500050 104,000 85,000 22.3 
Niagara Hudson Power Co.*........... 101,023 88,437 14.2 

2. Public Utilities 

Inc. or Dec. 

Total Stockholders Per Cent. 
1931 1930 1931 
Associated Gas and Electric Co........ 207,448 187,529 10.6 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp........ 180,901 158,453 14.1 
Blectric Bond & Share Co... . 2.060.006 147,051 117,696 24.9 
Southern California Edison Co....... Sth 124,814 122,045 AY 2 
Middle West Utilities Company........ 117,683 101,557 15.8 
Pubhe Service Corp. of N. J........5.. 113,212 107,676 5:1 
United Gas Improvement Co........... 106,141 96,201 10.3 
Winsted GOnrmoration...... oii ciis ceases 105,152 85,373 25.1 
Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y.......... 104,597 97,732 7.0 
Niagara Hudson Power Co.*........... 101,023 88,437 14.2 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co............ 84,705 67,430 25.6 
The North American Company.......... 63,357 53,836 17.6 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp......... 60,905 53,016. * 14.2 
Utilities Power & Light Corp.......... 51,071 40,789 252 
Standard Gas & Electric Co............ 42,728 40,939 4.3 
Brazilian Traction, Lt. & Pr. Co., Ltd... 30,248 26,750 13.0 
General Gas & Electric Corp........... 29,785 29,168 2.4 
Electric Power & Light Corp....:........ 29,350 24,516 19.7 
American Commonwealths Power Co... 28,135 22,670 24.1 
American Power & Light Co............ 25,166 22444 10.4 
American & Foreign Power Co., Inc..... 22,178 19,278 15.0 
United Light and Power Co............. 19,392 17,441 pe 
Con. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of Balt..... 18,372 17,086 Sf. 
National Power & Light Co............ 17,805 16,148 10.2 
American Gas & Electric Co............ 17,612 15,990 10.1 
American Cities Power & Light Corp.... 17,198 17,920 —7.8 
Alabama Power Companyf............. 15,854 14,245 112 
Pacific Lighting Corporation............ 11,125 9,258 34.7 
New England Power Association;...... 10,401 7 acer ae en 
American Water Works and Elec. Co... 10,098 9,236 9.3 
Engineers Public Service Co., Inc.7..... 10,401 oe eto 


3. Transportation 


Total Stockholders 
1931 1930 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.*............: 245,509 233,414 
The Pennroad Corp.*...............++. 155,199 157,351 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co............. 104,200 91,276 
New York Central Railroad Co.*....... 62,647 56,635 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co.. 58,833 58,202 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co........... 55,921 54,839 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.......... 52,374 50,040 
*Common stock only. tDuplications eliminated. **Not available. 





Inc. or Dec. 
Per Cent. 





Shows Pulflic 


By DANIEL STARCH 


NE of 

the most 
significant 
trends of the 
last two ‘years 
has been the 
steady in- 
crease of 
shareholders 
in American corporations. While a 
large part of the increase in stock- 
holders since 1929 is no doubt due to 
the fact that many of those who pur- 
chased securities on margin have 
elected to pay for them in full and 
put them away, rather than sacrifice 
their holdings at a loss, the fact re- 
mains that the number of people who 
have a stake in the country’s indus- 
tries is now larger than ever before. 
Dr. Starch here brings up to date 
his report on public ownership of 
corporations made in ForBEs a year 
ago. 


F faith can be measured by the 
number of individuals who in- 
vest, then investors have a firm 

faith in the future of America’s great 
industries. This is the most signifi- 
cant implication from the fact that 
132 of the country’s largest corpora- 
tions gained 1,214,150 stockholders in 
1931. These enterprises now list 8.- 
557,177 stockholders (including dup- 
lications between different classes of 
stockholders in most cases), com- 
pared to 7,343,027 in 1930. 

One hundred and two companies 
which reported figures for three 
years had 5,539,036 stockholders in 
1929, 6,708,405 in 1930, and 7,675,- 
143 in 1931. This represents a gain 
of 1,169,369 or 21.1 per cent. in 1930 
and 966,738 or 14.4 per cent. in 1931. 
The number of stockholders in 1931 
is thus 38.6 per cent. higher than in 
1929, the year of the great boom. 

Twenty-five companies had more 
than 100,000 stockholders each at the 
end of 1931. Two companies had 
more than 600,000 each, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and Cities Service Company. Ten 
of the twenty-five companies are 
public utilities. 

The following tabulation shows 
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th of Stockholders 


hlie’s Faith 


the twelve companies having the 
largest number of stockholders in 
their respective groups in 1931. The 
groups are arranged in order of their 
size as determined .by the number of 
companies reporting in each group: 


Utilities—Assoc. Gas and Elec... 207,448 


Transportation—Penn. R. R....... 245,509 
Oiis—Cities Service ............. 602,426 
Foods—Standard Brands, Inc..... 86,975 
Automotive—General Motors..... 322,740 
Banks and Financial— 

Transamerica Corp. ........... 240,000 
Metals—U. S. Steel............. 238,177 


Communication— 


American Tel. & Tel. Co....... 642,427 
Chemicals— 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co..... 54,496 
Investment Trusts— 

United Founders Corp.......... 99,167 


Electrical Mfg.—General Electric 150,073 
Miscellaneous— 


Curtiss-Wright Corp............ 96,000 


At a time when the business world 
waits patiently for a return of con- 
fidence, the fact of this increasing 
total of stockholders should be of 
some reassurance. It indicates a vast 
public that is investment-minded, al- 
though it may be short of cash. Dur- 
ing 1929 the number of stockholders 
in 128 of these corporations increased 
52 per cent. over the previous year, 
a stupendous gain. The butchers, 
bakers and candle-stick makers who 
plunged into the bull market may 
have burned their fingers, but they 
gained an abiding interest in invest- 
ments. They are like the Chinaman 
who scorched his fingers rescuing a 
pig from a fire, but discovered the 
delicacy of roast pork. And the 
taste thus developed proved more im- 
portant than the burned fingers. 

Not how much has been invested, 
but how many have invested is the 
factor that determines the relations 
between big businesses and the pub- 
lic—which is inferentially the gov- 
ernment. Thus the fact of a con- 
stantly increasing number of stock- 
holders implies certain changes in 
these relationships. 


MONG these 132 great corpora- 
tions, all have more than 10,000 
shareholders each; twenty-five have 
more than 100,000. The steady in- 
creases in stockholders recorded even 
during the present troubled times in- 
dicate a growing belief in the fu- 
ture, efficiencies, and inherent sound- 
ness of large scale business opera- 











Total Stockholders 
1931 1930 


38,691 
35,607 
29,085 
22,999 
20,220 
14,898 
13,856 
13,248 
16,468 
12,003 
15,836 
12,275 
11,877 


Total Stockholders 
1931 1930 


515,115 
111,960 


Total Stockholders 
1931 1930 


Great Northern Railway Co.§........... 38,944 
Northern Pacific Railway Co.*......... 36,206 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart. Ratroad Co....... 29,326 
United Aircraft & Transport Corp....... 27,677 
Iilinois Central Railroad Co............ 21,170 
Bendix Aviation Corp.*..............0.. 18,740 
Ches. & Ohio, Hocking Val. & P. M..... 18,172 
The Adame Exoress Co. ........ccccess. 17,768 
Chicago and Northwestern Ry. Co...... 17.474 
Chicago, Mil., St. Paul & Pac. R. R. Co. 15,863 
Boston & Maine Railroad Co........... 15,630 
Missouri-Kansas Texas R. R. Co........ 12,589 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co......... 12,228 
4. Oils 
Cites. Service Company osc cs occ csc00050 602,426 
Standard Oil Company of N. J.*........ 127,047 
Shell Transport & Trading Co.......... 121,628 
Standard Oil Company of Ind.*........ 99,426 
Standard Oil Company of Cal.*......... 69,391 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.*......... 57,714 
Phillips Petroleum Company*........... 38,900 
The Tide Water Associated Oil Co..... 34,520 
Continental Oil Company™..............+. 32,269 
Barnedalt Corporation «..... <0: 0020000545 16,096 
Standard Oil Company of Kentucky..... 12,845 
5. Metals 
United States Steel Corporation....... 238,177 
Anaconda Copper Company*........... 120,600 
International Nickel Co. of Can., Ltd.... 105,144 
Betilehem Steel Oars. «<6 0.0.000.5 0.068050 95,507 
Calumet and Hecla Cons. Copper Co.*.... 27,000 
American Smelting & Refining Co...... 26,365 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Co.*....... 24,110 
Continental Can Company, Inc.......... 20,612 
American Rolling Mill Company........ 17,058 


6. Automotive 


Tota! Stockholders 
1931 1930 


General Motors Corporation............ 
Packard Motor Car Company, Inc.*.... 
Studebaker Corporation «4.2.4.2... 
Contmental Motors Corp. .....<........ 
Ford Motor Car Co. of Canada*........ 
Nash Motors Company’ ics... sc scss ss 
The Willys-overland Corp 


LAT 


7. Banks and Financial 


322,740 
104,756 
32,119 
28,159 
24,295 
22,957 


204,594 
107,992 
86,958 
86,165 


273,310 
86,900 
30,557 
29,420 
22,885 
20,128 
22,422 


Total Stockholders 
931 1930 


1 
Transamerica. Corporation ...... 02.6... 240,000 
National City Bank of New York....... 79,260 
Chase National Bante... isc .ccscccseeee 76,894 
The Irving Trust Company............ 60,462 
Guaranty Trust Company of N. Y...... 22,505 
Bankers Trust Company ....6066060040. 16,952 
Chemical Bank & Trust Go............ 12,444 

8. Foods 
1931 
Standard Bramie, Tae oa osk ca oicscosiess cas 86,967 
National Dairy Products Corp........... 57,500 
General Foods Corporation*............ 50,501 
Swit Ge COmAN no. vi05.0:5:0:50ooseenenre 50,000 
The Borden Company™. ....6o:.cesessecs 32,383 
United Fruit Company*................ 31,630 
Corn Products Refining Co............. 12,463 





+Duplications eliminated. 


217,567 
68,491 
68,536 
56,588 
21,664 
15,296 
11,160 


Inc. or Dec. 
Per Cent. 
1931 


6 

6 

9 
20.3 
4.6 
25.7 
31.1 
34.1 
1 

1 

3 

5 
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Inc. or Dec. 
Per Cent. 
1931 


Per Cent. 


§Preferred stock only. 
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tions. Such a state of mind is of 
vital importance in view of the his- 
tory of relations between business and 
the public and government in this 
country. 

The increasing number of stock- 
holders in large corporations is re- 
sulting in an enlightened and sympa- 
thetic public opinion, if not in an 
aroused one. One evidence is the 
wide recognition that anti-trust laws 


should be liberalized. Another result is 
the failure of political critics in arous- 
ing sympathy for their flings against 
the so-called power trusts. Fifteen 
senators and twenty-two representa- 
tives, in sympathy with the National 
Popular Government League, have 
recorded their belief that “the power 
question” will be a major issue in this 
year’s presidential campaign. But 
there has been no significant endorse- 


9, Communication 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co.*. 
Radio Corporation of America.......... 
International Tel. & Tel. \Corp.*........... 
Western Union Telegraph Company*.... 
N. E. Telephone & Telegraph Co.*...... 


10. Chemicals 


DuPont de Nemours & Company...... 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company........... 
Commercial Solvents Corp. ..........05: 
American Agriculture Chemical Co...... 


11. Investment Trusts 


United Founders Corporation........... 
Insull Utilities Investments, Inc......... 
American Superpower Corp. of Delaware. 
American International Corporation*.... 


12. Electric Manufacturing 


General. Electric Company. ......... 0.0.6. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Company.... 


13. Miscellaneous 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation ............ 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Inc.... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Warner Brothers Pictures Inc 
International Harvester Co 
Eastman Kodak. Company.............. 
American Tobacco Company 
I, a cc eckacaheeneness’ 
i We CUMIN nn ccc ken ccicces 
American Rad. & Stand. San. Corp.***.. 
Sears, Roebuck & Company*** 
Paramount Publix Corp 
Drug Incorporated*** 

UU. 5. mapper Company... .c..i.cescaecs 
B. F. Goodrich Company............... 
American Locomotive Company 
Remmeton Rand, Inc... ......0665sese6s 
American Car & Foundry Company 


eeeee 


Westinghouse Air Brake. Company***... 


National Cash Register Company 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Pathe Exchanee®, Inc... 0. ie. cces 
Sammons Company®... sisicie cases 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company ...... 
CEG ttle tacadaeesceksnscewae 





*Common stock only. 


Inc. or Dec. 

Total Stockholders Per Cent. 
1931 1930 1931 
642,427 567,694 13.1 
104,000 85,000 22.3 
92,847 77,804 19.3 
35,356 23,777 48.6 
13,275 12,695 4.5 

Inc. or Dec. 

Total Stockholders Per Cent. 
1931 1930 1931 
54,496 45,335 20.2 
49,369 38,404 28.5 
25,414 22,095 15.0 
22,446 15,621 43.6 
8,000 11,989 —33.2 

Inc. or Dec. 

Total Stockholders Per Cent. 
1931 1930 1931 
99,167 91,301 8.6 
58,003 49,567 17.0 
57,162 49,041 16.5 
10,201 8,491 20.1 

Inc. or Dec. 

Total Stockholders Per Cent. 
1931 1930 1931 
150,073 116,750 28.5 
53,079 48,454 9.5 

Inc. or Dec. 

Total Stockholders Per Cent. 
1931 1930 1931 
96,000 75,000 28.0 
69,035 64,313 y fe 
47,471 46,782 1.4 
42,163 30,311 39.1 
37,329 36,559 ZA 
37,278 $0,211 12.2 
36,408 31,353 16.1 
35,403 34,298 ae 
34,601 27,156 27.4 
31,379 25,589 Za.3 
30,025 25,657 18.5 
29,057 20,778 39.8 
27,000 23,350 15.6 
25,704 24,773 oF 
23,200 20,850 pice 
20.570 20,400 8 
19,321 16,624 16.7 
18,809 17,929 49 
18,595 17,274 7.6 
17,876 15,749 13.5 
15,983 12,812 24.7 
13,093 13,410 —2.3 
11,900 10,400 14.4 
10,237 7,871 30.0 
9,303 10,043 —7.4 


***One class of stock only. 
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ment of this opinion, least of all by 
the some 2,000,000 customers of pub- 
lic utilities who have invested in the 
securities of their electric and gas 
companies. 

Undoubtedly the nation’s legisla- 
tors, who are always a bit slow in 
representing public opinion, will come 
in time to realize the closer relation- 
ship between business and the voting 
public. Such a realization should 
check the tendency to heap taxes 
upon the more conspicuously success- 
ful business enterprises. 

In 1930, the last year for which 
figures are available, taxes on the 
electric light and power industry 
alone were $203,500,000 or 10.2 per 
cent. of gross operating revenues. 
This is equivalent to taxes of $530,- 
000 a day. Since pre-war years, 
taxes have increased twice as fast as 
have electric revenues. This situation 
exists also in other industries. During 
1930, the railroads paid $348,000,000 
in taxes, almost $1,000,000 a day. 

In the country as a whole, taxes 
have increased twice as fast as na- 
tional income since 1913. The public, 
especially the investing public, will 
eventually recognize that its repre- 
sentatives who are so eager to slap 
heavy taxes on big business are doing 
a serious disservice, for this is the 
age of great businesses whose owners 
are the people. 


HE extent to which great cor- 

porations are spreading their 
ownership is indicated in the first of 
the accompanying tables. 

Twenty-five companies report more 
than 100,000 stockholders each. Of 
these, as has been noted, ten are pub- 
lic utilities. This group numbered 
4,138,886 stockholders in 1930, which 
it increased to 4,691,948 during 1931, 
a gain of 553,062, or 13.3 per cent. 
This is an average gain of about 22,- 
000 shareholders each for these 
twenty-five companies. Of course, 
this average gain is brought up by 
such tremendous increases during the 
year as American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, 74,733, Cities 
Service Company, 87,311, and Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, 49,430. 

Thirty-one companies reported 
their stockholders in the public utili- 
ties group, by far the largest num- 
ber in any industrial classification, and 
again indicative of the fact that the 
utilities are seeking funds from an 
ever-widening public. Twenty-five 
companies reported in this group last 
year. The Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company still leads with the 
largest number of shareholders, al- 
though the greatest actual gain dur- 
ing 1931 was made by Electric Bond 
and Share Company with 29,355 new 
stockholders, and the greatest percen- 
tage gain by Pacific Lighting Cor- 
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poration with an increase of 34.7 per 
cent. Only one company reported 
fewer security holders in 1931 than 
in 1930. The whole group reported 
1,922,784 stockholders in 1931. 


NOTHER strong group is trans- 
A portation with twenty com- 
panies reporting. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has the largest number in this 
group, 245,509 stockholders, a gain 
of 5.2 per cent. during the year. 
These companies have 1,016,470 
stockholders, a gain of 57,650 or 6 
per cent. over 1930. 

Second only to public utilities in 
number of stockholders is the oils 
group, which reported 1,318,679 at 
the end of 1931. Cities Service is 
still far in the lead with 602,426 
stockholders. Evidently the sharp 
decline in the common stock of this 
company has not discouraged new in- 
vestors, for a gain of 87,311 or 16.9 
per cent. was recorded during 1931. 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey with 127,047 shareholders is next 
in rank, recording a gain of 13.4 per 
cent. during the year. This gain was 
about the same as the average gain 
of 13.1 per cent. recorded for twelve 
companies in this division. 

Standard Brands leads the seven 
companies included in the foods divi- 
sion with 86,967 stockholders. The 
best gain during the year was report- 
ed by National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration, however, with 15,500 new 
stockholders to make a total of 57,- 
500, an increase of 36.9 per cent. The 
aggregate gain for this group was 16 
per cent. 


F the seven concerns grouped 

under the automotive classifica- 
tion, General Motors Corporation re- 
corded 322,740 stockholders in 1931, 
a gain of 18 per cent. The next 
largest unit, Packard Motors Corpor- 
ation, with 104,756 stockholders, 


gained 20.5 per cent. more stockhold- 
ers. The total for this group is 557,- 
376, or 14.7 per cent. more than the 
485,622 for 1930. 

Transamerica Corporation is an- 
other gigantic corporation, with 240,- 
000 stockholders, a gain of 22,- 
433 during the past year. Trans- 
america’s shareholders are almost half 
the total of 508,517 reported for the 
seven companies in the group of 
banks and financial corporations. 
They made an aggregate of 10.7 per 
cent. gain in 1931. 

It is interesting that, although the 
steel business was poor last year, 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
largest unit in the metals classi- 
fication, was able to add 33,583 
shareholders, a gain of 16.4 per cent. 
This is a larger number than added 
by any of the public utilities com- 
panies, which are unusually enterpris- 
ing in increasing the number of their 
investors. The International Nickel 
Company continued its rapid advance 
of the past few years and increased 
its stockholders by 20.9 per cent. The 
total gain for this group was 14.4 per 
cent. 

American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company still leads the com- 
munications group with 642,427 
stockholders, the largest in any Amer- 
ican corporation. The only company 
that has a chance of passing Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph is 
Cities Service with 602,426 share- 
holders. The oil company’s gain in 
1931 was 16.9 per cent., slightly more 
than the communication company’s 
13.1 per cent. increase. The most 
startling figures are those for West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. This 
company recorded decreases of 9.5 
per cent. in stockholders in 1929 and 
1.8 per cent. in 1930, but in 1931 it 
gained 11,579 stockholders to make 
a total of 35,356. This is a gain of 
48.6 per cent. 
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Five companies are included in the 
chemicals classification. Of these, 
Du Pont de Nemours and Company 
is the largest with 54,496 stockhold- 
ers, 20.2 per cent. more than in 1930. 
The total number of stockholders in 
this group is 159,719, which is, how- 
ever, less than one-fourth of the num- 
ber in American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 


OPULARITY of the investment 

trusts is not increasing so rapid- 
ly as during the past two years. 
Four of these companies reported a 
total of 224,533 stockholders at the 
end of 1931, compared to 198,400 in 
1930, a gain of 13.1 per cent. Three 
of these had increased their stock- 
holders 46.8 per cent. in 1930 over 
the 1929 figure, and 283.6 per cent. 
in 1929 over their 1928 number. 

General Electric Company and 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, the two corpora- 
tions that compose the electric manu- 
facturing classification, reported a to- 
tal of 203,152 stockholders as 1931 
ended. Of these, 150,073 are General 
Electric stockholders. This company 
reported a gain of 28.5 per cent. dur- 
ing the year. 

Among the companies listed in the 
miscellaneous classification, the larg- 
est is Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
with 96,000 stockholders, a 28 per 
cenit. gain over 1930. 

In conclusion, it is evident that 
never before has the public had such 
a large stake in the nation’s business. 
This situation presents both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity. It presents 
a challenge to corporations to handle 
these stockholders intelligently, and 
an opportunity to make the fullest use 
of the vast potential forces of co-op- 
eration—represented by millions of 
shareholders who are also consumers 
and voters. 


Can Price-Wrecking Be Stopped? 


are profitable or made at a loss. 

Then they must co-operate com- 
pletely, and be willing to stand to the 
last ditch in refusing to sell below 
cost. They must be willing to turn 
down orders and close their factories 
rather than fill them at a loss. 

They must keep production and 
productive capacity in line with cur- 
rent demand, and these measures re- 
quire full and accurate information 
from every one in the industry. 

And some way of handling the 
marginal and shoe-string producer 
must be found, whether by co-opera- 
tion, by consolidation, by squeezing 
them out of the picture, or by setting 
prices at a level where they won’t be 
tempted to make cuts. Because it is 


(Continued from page 14) 


usually these two types of producers 
who are tempted most strongly to re- 
duce prices, bringing them into line 
may be the most important single 
step toward price stability. Yet it 
is by far the most difficult, for as fast 
as one disappears, another springs 
up; if one can make a profit, it is 
hard to keep others from entering the 
industry; and a price level that is 
high enough to satisfy the marginal 
producer invites the man who oper- 
ates on a shoe-string to take a pot- 
shot at it. 

To further complicate the problem, 
attacks from without may destroy 
price stability, once it is gained. Silk 
has its rayon, the railroads have their 
motor trucks, coal has its fuel oil. 


And any plan for complete stabiliza- 
tion must take such possibilities into 
consideration. 

But measures as complete as these 
may not always be necessary. If steel 
prices remain firm; if other linoleum 
manufacturers follow the lead of the 
first in increasing prices; if rayon 
prices remain steady ; and if the rub- 
ber situation is untangled, those ex- 
periences will go a long way to prove 
that the essential element often is the 
courage to resist all attempts to buy 
below cost. The success which has 
so far followed the cotton industry’s 
controlled production, knowledge of 
costs, and refusal to make profitless 
sales challenges every industry which 
has suffered under a price war. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


OU will find that work has sel- 

dom killed any one, but that 
worry is almost as fatal as arsenic. 
Worry and fear not only paralyze 
the creative functions of the brain, 
but they form a poison in the physical 
system that must be counteracted. 
Again, the amount of sleep required 
to recharge energy is directly in pro- 
portion to the amount of effort neces- 
sary to hold your attention to the job 
in hand. The man driven by enthusi- 
asm requires little sleep; the man ex- 
pending conscious effort requires 
much. Finally, study your physical 
equipment and keep it in smooth run- 
ning order, that you may accomplish 
much with minimum effort and that 
you—and not your heirs—may have 
a chance to enjoy the fruits of your 
success.—James H. Rand, Jr. 


He is happiest who tinds peace in 
his home.—Goethe. 


During the period of economic dis- 
location through which we are pass- 
ing, life insurance has been a major 
factor in maintaining stability and 
will contribute to recovery. The 
mighty reservoir of capital and se- 
curity which insurance represents is 
an asset to the individual, the family 
and the country.—Herbert Hoover. 


In times of depression prepare for 
aggression—From L.. A. Jenks, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Money is a wonderful thing to pos- 
sess; yet it is surprising how glori- 
ously happy some men are who have 
little of it. They usually have some- 
thing that is worth more to them. 
They have work they love, the free- 
dom of self-expression in some crea- 
tive enterprise, good health, and prob- 
ably a family they enjoy. It is well 
to get money, plenty of it—provided 
one does not have to pay too high a 
price for it—Thomas Dreier. 


Never fret, repine, or envy. Do 
not make yourself unhappy by com- 
paring your circumstances with those 
of more fortunate people, but make 
the most of opportunities you have. 
Employ profitably every moment.— 
Anon. 


* 


If there is a “secret’”’ of success, it 
is the appreciation of what one has 
the ability to do, plus the recognition 
of opportunities when they appear, 
and a healthy satisfaction with what 
is achieved by closely co-ordinating 
ability and opportunity.—Anon. 


e 
A Text 


For I reckon that the suffer- 
ings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us—Romans 8:18. 


Sent in by J. V. K. Helfrich, 
Mobile, Ala. What is your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 


used. 
* 


Cheer Up and Work! 


Now that we’ve spent two awtul 
years 

In pessimism, doubts and fears, 

The time has come that we should 
cast 

Our fallacies into the past. 


We, who were “mighty financiers,” 
Changed into babies, shedding tears, 
Because, first smiling sweetly, Fate, 
Tiring of us, “gave us the gate.” 


Who were we, then, before that 
Spree, 

Which we had named PROSPER- 
ee Bs 

A race of giants, great and bold, 

Who, at their will, could bring forth 


gold? 


Had Life lost all reality 

And turned into a lottery 

With prizes flowing without end— 
Simply to gamble, win and spend? 


Oh, no—things do not work that 
way— 

The piper always gets his pay. 

The past is gone—TO-DAY IS 
HERE 

Cheer up and WORK! Good-bye te 
fear! 

—Erich Brandeis. 


Health is the indispensable founda- 
tion for the satisfactions of life. 
Everything of domestic joy or occu- 
pational success has to be built upon 
bodily wholesomeness and vitality.— 
Charles W. Eliot. 


E will not defeat communism by 

denouncing it. We will defeat 
communism only by surmounting it 
with a similar devotion to our own 
social ideals of economic justice and 
public service. The communists in 
Russia are more sacrificially in earnest 
about what they want than we are 
here about what we ought to want. 
Troubled times are ahead unless this 
nation can shake itself free from its 
stupid self-complacency and selfish 
materialism to lay hold upon its 
chance at building here a better so- 
ciety—Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 


Any one who stops learning is old 
whether this happens at twenty or 
eighty. Any one who keeps on learn- 
ing not only remains young, but be- 
comes constantly more valuable re- 
gardless of physical capacity —Henry 
Ford. 


Man can do everything with him- 
self; but he must not attempt to do 
too much with others—wWilliam 
Humboldt. 


On the whole, it is patience which 
makes the final difference between 
those who succeed or fail in all things. 
All the greatest people have it in an 
infinite degree, and among the less, 
the patient weak ones always conquer 
the impatient strong.—Ruskin. 


Business is like baseball—the hits 
you made yesterday will not win the 
game to-day.—Nettleton News. 


Do your work—not just your work 
and no more, but a little more for the 
lavishing’s sake; that little more 
which is worth all the rest. And if 
you suffer as you must, and if you 
doubt as you must, do your work. 
Put your heart into it and the sky 
will clear. Then out of your very 
doubt and suffering will be born the 
supreme joy of life-—Dean Briggs. 


Three things are given man to do— 
To dare, to labor and to grow; 
Not otherwise from earth we came, 
Nor otherwise our way we go. 
—Bliss Carman. 
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THESE 2 LARGE RUBBER COMPANIES 
























handle important matters in 


minutes instead of hours or days 









































PRIVATE LINE Teletypewriter Service — 
typing by wire — helps two of the coun- 





try’s prominent rubber manufacturers to 
speed operations, cut distribution and 
production costs. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
uses it to connect its general offices and main 
factory in Akron with New York and Chicago 
branches. Messages from Akron for thou- 
sands of national and foreign markets are 
sent by Teletypewriter to New York or Chi- 
cago and then relayed to their destinations. 

“This modern service permits transaction 
of business to a conclusion within a few 
minutes,” says an official, “where previously 
several days or weeks were necessary.” 
Economies in some operations, made possible 
by Teletypewriter Service, are estimated as 


high as 40 per cent. 


TELETYPEWRITER 














Wyn, 














Private line Teletypewriter 

Service makes possible close 

executive control of separated 
units of an organization. 








The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company links 
its general offices in New York with the 
Cumberland, Md., factory. The service is 
used by practically all departments: produc- 
tion, traffic, sales, accounting, export, im- 
port and executive. An officer says: “It gives 
us systematic control of all operations.” 

Teletypewriters provide a steady flow of 
typewritten messages between separated 
units of an organization, whether 300 feet or 
3000 miles apart. As many offices as desired 
may be connected on a private line Teletype- 
writer circuit. Your local Bell Telephone 
Business Office will gladly give you full 
details of this valuable service. 


SERVICE 
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...B. C. Forbes Asks... 















































HE monetary tide has definitely 
turned. 


The business tide has not yet 
definitely turned. 
, Neither can it be said that security 
markets have. definitely turned up- 
wards. 

The first development, however, 
should lead to the second and third 
unless something wholly unforeseen 
happens. 

Betterment in banking and mone- 
tary conditions cannot be disputed. 
Bank re-openings ‘now match bank 
closings. Hoarded currency contin- 
ues to reappear. Rates for money 
and for bankers’ acceptances in Wall 
Street have unmistakably declined. 
Gold exports have ceased to be a 
considerable factor. Collateral loans 
have dwindled. 

More significant and important, 
the Federal Reserve has announced 
and inaugurated a bond-buying pol- 
icy. Its purchases may exceed 
$100,000,000 weekly. This should 
stimulate freer lending by banks. It 
should before long likewise have a 
stimulating influence upon business, 
securities and prices. 


EANWHILE, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation con- 
tinues to finance needy railroads. By 
absorbing half of maturing railway 
obligations and loans, bankers and 
investors are furnished with fresh 
funds. This, too, cannot but have 
beneficial effect. 
The Glass-Steagall act is operating 
most satisfactorily. The revised 


Glass Bill is distinctly less objection- 
able, but is still viewed by most bank- 
ers as peculiarly untimely. Its final 
fate is not yet discernible. 

It will thus be seen that strictly 
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Has 


the Financial 


Tide Turned? 


financial foundations for recovery 
have been and are being laid. 


EVERTHELESS, _ sentiment, 

which was rising encouragingly, 
has not yet fully recovered from the 
shock inflicted by the insane rebel- 
lion in the House against the Treas- 
ury Department’s tax proposals. Sec- 
retary Mills is striving vigorously to 


-induce Congress to act wisely; but 


theoutcome is uncertain. It is not 
unreasonable to assume, however, 
that taxes actually levied will be less 
objectionable than those hatched by 
the “‘jackass Misrepresentatives.” 
The prospect now is that Federal 
expenditures will be reduced either 
moderately or substantially. The pub- 
lic have convinced politicians that the 
demand for economy is overwhelm- 
ing. 
All in all, Washington should 
shortly cease to be the acutely dis- 
turbing influence it has been lately. 
European developments are mixed. 
Just what will be done about repara- 
tions and about war debts isn’t clear. 
That some workable compromise will 
be effected is altogether likely, al- 
though such compromise may not be 
entirely pleasing to American tax- 
nayers. Events in Britain are most 
inspiring. Not only has Britain paid 
off large banking obligations here and 
in France, not only has she balanced 
her budget, not only has sterling ex- 
hibited pronounced strength, but 
trade has improved, some four hun- 
dred foreign factories are being or 
are to be established inside Britain’s 
new tariff wall, and, still more grati- 
fying, the unemployed total has been 
cut down half-a-million. In short, 
Britain is the first major nation to 
lead the world towards that revival 


which the United States had hoped 
to originate. 

Qualified language has to be em- 
ployed in describing industrial and 
investment conditions at home. 

Each fresh dip in securities has 
precipitated additional enforced li- 
quidation. Banks manifestly have 
been dumping collateral behind im- 
paired loans. So have brokers, on 
a more limited scale. There have 
been very temporary rallies in stocks 
and somewhat more emphatic rallies 
in bonds. But evidence has been 
sadly lacking that liquidation has 
been completed. 


LMOST every student of eco- 

nomic history agrees,that rare 
bargains are available in stocks and 
bonds, and that some day the quota- 
tions now current will look wholly 
absurd. However, not enough of 
those who have the will have now 
the means to make purchases, while 
many who have the means are hold- 
ing off lest still more irrational levels 
be reached before general business 
advances sufficiently to be recognized 
by all. 

The general price level has con- 
tinued to sag, though much more 
mildly than last year. Wheat has 
done best, due to foreshadowed 
shrinkage in production. We have 
the anomalous spectacle of a nation 
hoping and praying that its harvests 
will prove disappointing ! 

Until Congress adjourns, unsettle- 
ment may persist. 

But the chances favor a preponder- 
ance of favorable rather than un- 
favorable developments in the near 
future. 

It is something to have laid finan- 
cial foundations therefor. 
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The check that takes care of 
every need—and is never late 











Metropolitan Life's contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 
































HETHER he is at home or 

away onabusinesstrip,as 
at present, Father never forgets 
that Mother will need her allow- 
ance on the first of each month 
and he has never failed her. 


Before leaving, he had the 
great satisfaction of carrying 
out the plan he has had in mind 
ever since the day he married 
Mother. And he asked a Metro- 
politan Field-Man to call and 
tell wife and daughter about 
the arrangement made with his 
insurance company. 


The check needed for their liv- 
ing expenses will continue to 
arrive on the first of the month, 
even though he may be sum- 
moned unexpectedly to make 
the long journey—not just a 
short business trip. 





© 1932 M.L.1.co. 


He is a business man and knows 
that bills must be paid and that 
it is his concern to remove all 
uncertainty as to a fixed income 
to meet them. 


—After the Field-Man finished 
telling how Father had made 
future provision for their com- 
fort, Mother said, “That is just 
like Dad.” 


-T Tr TF + 


Every father who wants to pro- 
tect his family should know that 
there is one sure way to provide 
for his loved ones—and that is 
by arranging a definite monthly 
income for them. 


See a Metropolitan Field-Man 
at once and have him explain 
to you how practical it is to 
make sure of protecting that 
family of yours. 


Regarding Life Insurance in any amount, consult a Metropolitan Field-Man or write fo 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT > - *ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TIME-SAVING News 
A Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Gain but Still 
Low. Freight Traffic Lags 
Behind Seasonal Gains. 
Summer Excursion Fares 


LASS 1 EARNINGS made approxi- 

mately the anticipated showing for 
February as was forecast by the advance 
earning reports mentioned in this section 
last issue. Total net railway operating in- 
come for all Class 1 systems amounted to 
$22,043,000 in February, 1932. This was 
almost double the $11,700,000 net reported 
in the opening month of the present year, 
but the seasonal trend calls for such a 
normal gain, and the February figures 
still show about 20 per cent. decline from 
the corresponding month of last year at a 
little over $27,000,000, and compare with 
a peak month of nearly $85,000,000 net in 
February of 1929. 

Despite this 20 per cent. decline from 
the same month of last year, some encour- 
agement is seen in the fact that during most 
of last year earnings were running any- 
where from 30 to 50 per cent. below the 
previous year. Earnings are currently 
getting the full benefit of the 10 per cent. 
wage cut which took effect on February 
lst, the small increase in rates and con- 
tinued efforts toward drastic economies in 
operation. For the first two months of 
the present year, however, total net rail- 
way operating income was less than $35,- 
000,000, on an annual basis of only about 
one per cent. on total claimed valuation. 


REIGHT TRAFFIC continues irregu- 

lar and is hardly showing the usual 
normal Spring increase which is anticipated 
at this season of the year. Coal loadings 
‘helped to set up a new high record at about 
585,000 cars per week toward the end of 
March, but with the sudden reaction in 
such loadings the total figures have again 
dropped back. 

The latest report of the American Rail- 
way Association shows all loadings at only 
about 550,000 cars per week. This is a de- 
cline of around 25 per cent. from last year 
and about 40 per cent. from April loadings 
of 1930. Thus far in 1932 total freight 
traffic on all Class 1 systems shows a drop 
of about 22 per cent. from 1931, and a lit- 
tle over 35 per cent. from 1930. 


UMMER EXCURSION RATES on 

practically all the main trunk line rail- 
roads will be in effect every weekend from 
April 29th to September 3rd inclusive. The 
excursion rates will be for round trip fares 
only and will be at a new record low in 
another valiant effort of the railroads to 
bolster lagging passenger traffic. These 


new round trip fares will be one and one- 
tenth the regular one-way fares, thus effect- 
ing a reduction of 45 per cent. for the 
round trip. 

The railroads participating are the New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Erie, Lackawanna, New Jersey Cen- 
tral, Lehigh Valley and West Shore. 

The tickets will be sold, with certain 
local exceptions, between all stations in 
what is known as Trunk Line and Central 
Passenger Association territories. 

Freight traffic handled by the Class 1 
railroads in February amounted to 21,731,- 
991,000 net ton miles, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. Compared 
with February, 1931, this was a reduction 
of 5,365,480,000, or 19.8 per cent., and a 
reduction of 12,614,874,000, or 36.7 per cent. 
under February 1930. 


PRICES 


Irregularity Continues but 
Some Bright Spots Appear. 
Oil Prices Advance 

IXED MOVEMENTS have again 

characterized the wholesale commod- 

ity markets during the past fortnight. 

Wheat has led the grains and some of the 

other commodities into a better tone dur- 

ing recent trading sessions, but there have 

also been other important commodities 

which have barely managed to hold their 

own. The result has been general irregu- 

larity, but with only minor changes in 
either direction. 

The monthly averages are still showing 

a tendency toward decline, but the losses 

are much smaller than during most of last 

year, and the lower trend is thus tending 
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to flatten out. The Irving Fisher index of 
wholesale commodity prices has also been 
moderately lower in the past week or two, 
and has gone into new low ground around 
62%. This compares with an index figure 
of around 75 in April of 1931, but shows a 
drop of only a little more than 2 points 
since the beginning of the present year. 
Purchasing power of the dollar stands at a 
little over 160, compared with 150 in Jan- 
uary of 1932 and with 135 in April of 1931. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Daas Tndex .....65...03 138.316 139.533 152.525 
ee 7.3186 7.5243 9.169) 
Bureau of Labor ..... 66.0 66.3 76.0 


baer PRICES enjoyed a rather 
substantial spurt late in the past 
month on publication of the first govern- 
ment estimates on the winter wheat crop 
in this country, which showed a decline of 
more than 40 per cent. from last year’s 
yield. Prices have turned less regular in 
recent trading and full gains have not been 
entirely held, but current quotations are 
only fractionally below those around the 
middle of April and are holding fairly well 
above prices current at the beginning of 
April. 

Despite some tendency toward selling off 
from their best prices toward the close of 
the past month, most commodities still 
show satisfactory gains for the entire 
month just closing. Steel prices remain 
generally unchanged but firm. The mis- 
cellaneous metals have eased off moder- 
ately, and copper is again offered well 
under six cents per pound. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 


Wheat, No. 2, red... $ 71% $ 72 § 7% 
77 


Corn, No. 2, yellow.... 494 483% 77% 
NES Ne ee 344 35% .40 
REY ceatibausaasewosinics 4.55 4.10 4.55 
re .08 07% .05%4 
SUGET, SEAN: 2.0.cccccics 3.90 4.00 4.50 
Beet, Pamily .....3... 13.25 13.25 18.50 
trem, 2x Phila. ..... 15.64 15.64 17.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh ..... 27.00 27.00 30.00 
eS Pe 3.00 3.00 4.50 
MINE as ctaivindadecmaecns 5.75 6.00 9.50 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 2.78 2.80 3.60 
RU biaa-aia sisislsin rule aiarmorsvs 18.55 20.25 24.70 
eee 6.15 6.25 10.30 
See 2.95 3.00 6.00 
OS SS eee 115 103 sas 
oS ee ee 86 86 as 


TRENGTH IN OIL has been one of 

the outstanding features of the general 
commodity market for the past month. 
Beginning early in April, the movement 
toward higher quotations for crude pe- 
troleum got under way in some of the im- 
portant western producing centers and 
worked gradually eastward. In the second 
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Gutters and Rain-pipes of Ana- | 
conda Copper protect homes 
indefinitely . .. yet cost only about 


$35 more than metals that rust. 


FTER twenty-five centuries thin 
sheets of Copper on this ancient 
chariot are still intact. For Copper never 
rusts. And on your home, a Copper rain- 
disposal system never suffers the leaks, 
the rain-pipe failures, the trouble and 
expense that inevitably follow the use of 
metal that rusts. 

For flashings, too, Copper ts the most 
durable and economical metal. It protects 
roof angles against rust leaks that often 
result in costly water damage to the inte- 
rior. The slightly higher first cost of Cop- 
per sheet metal work is soon saved by the 
upkeep expense it eliminates. 


Rustless Metals are Economical 


This same durability and economy mark 
other rustless Anaconda metals used in 
building construction Anaconda Brass 
Pipe costs the average homeowner about 
$60 more than pipe that rusts. Screens of 
Anaconda Bronze Wire, at 50 cents extra 
per window, outlast three or four sets of 


the rusting kind. Well-made water storage 








The ‘‘Dollars and Cents’’ Economy 
of a Copper Rain-disposal System 


1 It eliminates the need for painting. 

2. It eliminates repairs caused by rust. 

3. It eliminates periodic replacements. 
Copper saves its slightly higher first cost many times 
over by eliminating these upkeep and replacement 
expenses, which cost an average of $24 per year for an 
8-room house of usual size. 





Courtesy Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, N. Y, 





Antedating Imperial Rome by 500 years, the 


decorative Copper on the Etruscan chariot 
from the VI Century, B. C. is still sound, 





tanks of Anaconda Copper or Everdur 
(strengthened Copper) provide rust-free 
hot water and are unsurpassed for long 
life. 


Bronze retains its rich beauty indefinitely 


And hardware of solid Brass or 


Anaconda Copper, Brass and Bronze, 
as used in these building products, are 
identical in quality with the Anaconda 
metals so long accepted as standard by the 
electrical and the automotive industries. 


from mine to con: 


ANACON DA 


For Sheet Metal Work Ciot 


ANACONDA COPPER 
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half of the month the advance in crude 
prices was reflected in higher quotations 
for refined products. 


The advance in gasoline prices has not 
been quite so general as crude oil, but has 
covered a good portion of the country, 
nevertheless, in a broad sweep from its 
starting point in the western half of the 
country through to the region of the At- 
lantic seaboard. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Interest Rates Ease as 

Federal Reserve Pumps In 

Credit. Gold Exports Mod- 

erate 

HE MONEY MARKET has shown 

more than its usual tendency toward 

further softening during the past month. 

Call loans are still “pegged” at 2% per 

cent., but time money, commercial paper, 

bankers’ bills and other important credit 

mediums have shown fractional declines, 

though most rates are still slightly above 

the extremely low quotations of early in 
1931. 

Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

ee ONO os i Gcicearcrncdeee 24% = 2a To 
60-90 Day "TRAC  .icssscss 2% 2% 2 

Commercial Paper ........ 3% 3% 2% 
New York Rediscount .... 3 3 2 


ESERVE CREDIT policy continues 

to be one of easing character, and 
during the past month that policy has been 
further outlined by Reserve officials. Notice 
has previously been taken in this section 
of the purchase by the Federal Reserve 
system of bankers’. bills and government 
bonds. Such government purchase of bonds 


continued to be about $25,000,000 per week, 
but around the middle of April there were 
indications that the rate of purchase would 
be raised to somewhere nearer $100,000,000 
per week. 


By this method the Federal Reserve banks 
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are not only extending their easy money 
policy but are definitely embarked on the 
familiar process of “pumping money into 
circulation.” The Glass-Steagall bill has 
extended the credit base and has opened 
the way for larger purchases of govern- 
ment bonds, and the proceeds of such pur- 
chase are calculated to bring greater ease 
into the credit picture and might even be 
characterized as a policy of well regulated 
inflation. 


‘NOLD EXPORTS have picked up 
slightly once more as foreign ex- 
changes advanced above export point, due 
to the Congressional difficulties in bal- 
ancing the American budget. Most of 
April exports have gone to France. Im- 
ports continue from miscellaneous sources, 
but the prospects suggest a moderate loss 
of gold to the United States during the 
past month. 

Brokers’ loans still pursue an erratic 
course, with the tendency during most of 
April again toward slight recession. Latest 
weekly report of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York shows total loans to brokers 
at only $485,000,000. This is a sharp drop 
of more than $30,000,000 in a single week 
and places this figure slightly in new low 
ground after the rapid recovery staged 
during March. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
declined once more in the past week or 
two, and the latest totals are again far 
below those of last year. The following 
table lists clearings of the twelve Reserve 
districts. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District 1932 1931 
re $3,502,530,000 $6,092,936,000 
SEN ike iea succes 401,295,000 87 ,680,000 
Philadelphia ........ 335,385,000 501,773,000 
CIGVEIANE oon. cccces 367,759,000 721,307,000 
Richmond .......... 207,134,000 258,440,000 
UMRINEIL yi 0-4.0:4:5:4:6.0064 160,812,000 224,429,000 
SNE ods 5c5,200005 772,095,000 1,249,483 ,000 
a ESS Sa eee ee 170,215,000 242,900,000 
Minneapolis ......... 105,925,000 148,823,000 
MOMGRe CUS 6<ccans 185,739,000 272,482,000 
OS eee 105,455,000 154,449,000 
San Francisco ...... 459,915,000 716,557,000 

5 a eae $6,774,259,000 $11,171,259,000 
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LABOR 
and WAGES 


Employment About Steady 
as Wage Controversies In- 
crease. New Wage Cuts 
Coming? 
4’ MPLOYMENT FIGURES continue 
— to be estimated at record totals by 
all types of public officials who are 
especially interested in gaining some 
objective by quoting them high. 
Actual statistics, however, seem to in- 
dicate that the status of employment in 
this country is holding just about 
steady. Reductions are still going on 
gradually here and there in individual 
lines, but they appear to be more than 
made up by slow improvement in other 
classifications. Factory employment in 
New York state has not shown quite 
the full seasonal improvement but is at 
least holding steady, while New Jersey 
reports a definite advance. 


ABOR DIFFICULTIES have picked 

up once more as some of the 
stronger unions have attempted to fight 
employers’ demands for further wage 
reduction. Strikes have taken place in 
the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania 
and in Kentucky, but such difficulties 
appear to be in process of satisfactory 
settlement, especially in the  Penn- 
sylvania fields. 


EW WAGE CUTS are indicated for 

the steel trade with suggestions that 
labor must take another reduction of from 
10 to 15 per cent. Cuts have already be- 
gun in the office forces and the labor 
classification will probably get its notice 
some time before Summer. 

The New York building wage cut is to 
go into effect on May lst with reductions 
of 20 to 35 per cent. in salary for over 
100,000 workers, with the new scale con- 
tinuing in effect until Dec. 31, 1933. 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Baltimore, Md., April 1, 1932. 


To the Stockholders of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company: 


The President and Directors submit herewith a statement of operations for the year 
1931, including condensed Income Account compared with the preceding year, and 
Balance Sheet as of December 31, with certain other general information which it 1s 
thought will be of interest. 

The Annual Report in the customary form will be prepared and forwarded later 
to those stockholders who have advised or may advise the Secretary of the Company of 
their desire to receive it. 

The net income for the year, after the payment of interest, rentals, taxes and other 
fixed charges, was $3,802,978. This is a decrease of $17,620,792, compared with 1950. 
"~~ After paying the 4% dividend on the Preferred Stock, there remained $1,448,450, 
equal to fifty-seven cents per share on the amount of common stock outstanding during 
the year. Dividends aggregating 3%9% were declared on the common stock, and 
amounted to $8,970,341, causing a draft on Surplus of $7,521,891, which, with other 
adjustments in that account resulted in a decrease, compared with December 31, 1930, 
of $7,875,751. The total accumulated surplus of your Company, as adjusted, on 
December 31, 1931, was $101,985,578. 

The recession of business in general during the year was more pronounced than 
during the preceding year, with consequent reduced earnings for 1931 as compared 
with 1930. As shown in the Income Account, the operating revenues decreased 
93.32%, while operating expenses were reduced 21.68%, leaving a net corporate income 
of $3,802,978, compared with $21,423,770 the preceding year. 

The property was maintained in condition to assure safg and adequate service. 

The continued decline in passenger traffic is a matter of deep concern, and has 
been the subject of study and effort, first, to retain and recover the traffic where possible 
through improved service, and, second, to offset the loss where practicable, through 
the elimination of train and car mileage. W2:th the extension of improved highways, 
in many instances paralleling the steam road, it has been possible, with the approval 
of the governmental bodies, to materially reduce the branch line mileage, and also to 
curtail ma’n line mileage. Even so, it has not been possible, with due regard to public 
convenience, to eliminate all of the unremunerative train m‘leage. For the year, the 
passenger train miles cperated were 15,742,157, compared with 17,910,381 in the 
preceding year, or a decrease of 12.11%. 

To sustain and invite long-distance passenger traffic, experiments were begun a 
few years ago to develop an even greater degree of comfort for patrons, and it was the 
privilege of your Company to install and operate, beginning May 24, 1931, the 
first completely air-conditioned train in the history of ra‘lroading. This train, known 
as the ‘‘Columbian,’’ operates daily between Washington, D. C., and Jersey City, 
New Jersey. The innovation was well received by the traveling public, and plans 
were perfected whereby a second train was equ:pped and placed in operation between 
Wathington, D. C., and Jersey City, later in the season. The patronage on these 
tra.as, particularly during the summer months, has heen gratifying, and with the 
exyerience gained and further study it is contemplated to improve and expand this 
ser'v.ce. 

The railroads of the country, realizing the serious situation confronting them, 
submitted an application to the Interstate Commerce Commission in June 1931, for a 
general increase of 15% in freight charges, which, after extended hearings in the 
principal regions of the United States, was denied. The Commission, however, granted 
the roads authority, aS an emergency measure, to make increase in certain rates, 
effective January 4, 1932, which it is estimated may cause an increase of roundiy 
3%% in the freight revenues of your Company. In accordance with a suggestion con- 
tained in the order of the Commission approving this rate increase, the Carriers of the 
country entered into what is known as the ‘‘Marshalling and Distributing Plan,’’ under 


Credit Corporation and used as a fund for loans to carriers failing to earn their 
fixed charges, and to prevent default. 

As a result of negotiations between a Committee of Railway Presidents and 
employees of the participating railroads, represented by the Chief Executives of the 
respective organizations of employees of the railroads, the employees so represented 
agreed to a ten per cent. deduction in compensation, as of February 1, 1932, the 
basic rates to remain undisturbed. The agreement to terminate automatically Janu- 
ary 31, 1933. This voluntary action of the employees, through thelr representatives, 
will be most helpful to your Company in meeting the conditions brought about by 
the prolonged ner‘od of depression, and afford opportunity for a sustained and possibly 
more liberal maintenance program, with increased employment. 

— the year there was an increase in investment in road and equipment of 
$5,148,778. 

The total investments of your Company increased $12,915,369 while there was a net 
decrease in current and deferred assets of $8,911,958. Through the payment of maturing 
obligations, funded debt was decreased by $7,464,000 and loans and bills payable and 
current lL‘abilities increased $14,740,425 or a net increase in obligations outstanding 
of $7,276,425. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, on November 19, 1931, granted your Com- 
pany authority to operate the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway and the 
Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad; therefore, effective January 1, 1932, these two 
properties will be operated as constituent parts of the System. The increase in the 
investment in these companies for the year was $317,715. 

As stated in the annual report for the year 1930, your Company, late in that 
year, acquired the property of the Chicago and Alton Railroad at foreclosure sale. 
A new company, known as The Alton Railroad Company, was organized and, with the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, took over the ownership and opera- 
tion of the property, effective July 19, 1931, and your Company acquired all the capital 
stock of the new Company, at a total cost to your Company of $25,396,151, reflecting 
an inerease of $2,675,288 in the investment during the year. The Company also 
expended $1,508,050 in the acquisition of guaranteed stock of railroads leased in 
perpetuity to The Alton Railroad Company. 

During the year the Company added to its holdings of Reading Company stock by 
the purchase of 3,600 shares of First Preferred Stock, 1,800 shares of Second Preferred 
Stock and 7,300 shares of Common Stock, at an aggregate cost of $775,069. In addition 
the New York Transit and Terminal Company, a wholly owned subsidiary, acquired 
800 shares of First Preferred Stock, 6,500 shares of Second Preferred Stock and 41,600 
shares of Common Stock of Reading Company, at a total cost of $2,549,319. Including 
these purchases your Company now owns and controls 233,665 shares of First Preferred 
Stock, 339,100 shares of Second Preferred Stock and 597,600 shares of Common Stock 
of the Read:ng Company, a total of 1,170,365 shares or 41.81 per cent. of the 
entire issue, costing $70,967,069. 

In view of the continuing decrease in traffic, and in order to conserve cash 
against maturing obligations, it has seemed wise to your Directors to suspend dividend 
payments on both the Preferred and Common shares of your Company. 

While traffic continues to show a decrease under that of the preceding year, since 
January 1932, there has been no further decline in the trend of traffic, and through 
added economies, every effort is being made to overcome, on your property, tie 
effects of the conditions generally prevailing. Furthermore, as the anticipated beneficial 
results of the constructive measures taken by the Government, in an effort to stabilize 
the financial structure of the country, become more widely felt, business should improve 
and railroad traffic return to more normal conditions. 

The interest and assistance of the stockholders in securing traffic, which has been 
manifest in the past, has been most helpful and of mutual benefit, and your co-operation 
in this respect is more urgently needed now than ever before, and is, therefore, most 
earnestly solicited. 


DANIEL WILLARD, 


























































































































which the amounts realized from the rates so increased will be paid to the Railroad President 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Increase or Decrease Balance Sheet—December 31, 1931 
1931 1930 Amount % 
Revenue from freight trans- —— —-- - 
MRMOM  Scuucasacscanwes $131,977,796 $173,706,337 $*41.728,541 *24.02 ASSETS 
Revenue from passenger ca , <_ 
transportation = ..+-+++++.+ 14,801,546 18,567,622 3,766,076 *20.28 Investment in Property used in Transportation Service................++- $ 923,661,086 
Revenue from mail, express 
and other transportation Investment in Separately Operated Companies, Miscellaneous Physical a 
fT aT NI Gk De A 11,695,286 14,386,477 * 2,691,191 *18.71 EE ML, Sb ach bdnnands ens enbSeEdNeareee nas duabeouse cab abe ae 123,753,509 
Total Railway Operat- Investment in Oiher Companies ..... OO ET CEPR OTT eT ERECT 90,662,199 
ing Revenues ......... $158,474,628 $206,660,436 $*48,185,808 *23.32 
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W AGES AND SALARIES have been 
reduced by four out of five business 
concerns, a tabulation of data revised to 
date in a survey being conducted by the 
National Industrial Conference Board re- 
veals. 

Tabulation of the data already received 
indicates that business management gen- 
erally has followed so uniform a policy in 
making salary and wage adjustments that 
the results to date are not likely to be 
materially altered by. any additional re- 
turns that may be received, it was said. 


©. PECIFIC QUESTIONS were asked 

by the conference board in regard to 
reductions in executive salaries, routine 
salaries and wage rates during 1930 and 
1931. Returns from over 1,500 companies, 
whose average employment in 1929 was 
2,160,000, show that their employment in 
1932 had been reduced by 556,000, or 26 
per cent. These companies represent a 
broad cross section of American business, 
including manufacturing, extractive indus- 
tries, transportation, other public utilities, 
wholesale and retail trade and financial 
institutions. 

The returns show that approximately 
jour out of five companies have reduced 
salaries and wage rates. An unweighted 
average of the amount of reduction indi- 
cates that executives have had their com- 
pensation reduced on the average about 2/) 
per cent. Routine salaries have shown an 
average reduction of about 15 per cent., 
and the cut in wage rates has amounted to 
about 13 per cent. The evidence shows 
that salaries were the first to be reduced 
and that the average reduction of salaries 
was greater than that of wage rates. 


SHIPPING 


Passenger Traffic Gains 
Looked for on Record Low 
Rates for Atlantic Trips. 
Foreign Trade Analysis 


O PASSENGER INCREASE in 

trans-Atlantic traffic appears to have 
definitely developed as yet as a result of 
the recent wholesale slashes in passenger 
fares, which have brought such rates to 
new low levels since the World War. 

It is perhaps too early to expect such an 
increase from official figures, but the time 
for gradual seasonal increase in European 
traffic is now beginning, and steamship 
authorities look forward to the advan- 
tages of the new rates, especially during 
the school vacation months of the coming 
Summer when students and_ professors, 
with a relatively fixed income, will find 
vacation traveling abroad the lowest in 
nearly twenty years. 





Recent reports on the possible re- 
sumption of construction for the super- 
liner of the Cunard Line have been con- 
flicting, and apparently there is not yet 
a definite guarantee that such building 
will be resumed in the immediate fu- 


ture. Meanwhile, however, fairly re- 
liable reports indicate that work will 
soon be resumed on the new French 


Line giant which is now known merely 
as the T6. The French Line is still try- 
ing to get a further appropriation of 
around $2,000,000 from the French Gov- 
ernment to finance the continuation of 
such construction. 


U S. FOREIGN TRADE ANALY- 
'«SIS of the detailed figures of 1931 
shows that the situation is not without 
encouraging signs in individual aspects. 
Despite a reduction of 37 per cent. in the 
value of exports and 32 per cent. in the 
value of imports during 1931, certain items 
in both classes showed material increases, 
the Commerce Department reports. 

Of the total exports of $2,424,000,000, 
25 per cent., or $597,000,000 of the trade, 
showed an increase. The increases during 
the year were noted in 24 commodities, 
ranging from a 4 per cent. increase in hy- 
droxide caustic soda to a 117 per cent. in- 
crease in apple exports. Dried milk and 
cream exports increased 106 per cent. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Smallest Winter Wheat 
Estimate in 7 Years Im- 
proves Statistical Position. 
Cotton Consumption Gains 


MPROVING WHEAT STATISTICS 

have been an outstanding development 
of the past month in the field of agricultural 
commodities. After seven long years of 
over-production of wheat, and a _ large 
world surplus, recent reports at least sug- 
gest the possibility that the 1932 crop will 
be low enough to cut substantially into this 
world surplus and bring about a stronger 
statistical position in the wheat market. 

A new low crop for the past seven years 
in United States winter wheat is forecast 
by the first estimate by the Department of 
Agriculture for the present year. As of 
April Ist, 1932, the forecast shows a 42 
per cent. drop from the crop last year, 
with an indicated harvest of only 458,- 
000,000 bushels, compared with 787,000,000 
bushels in 1931 and over 600,000,000 
bushels in 1930. 

The season is too early perhaps to give 
a great deal of weight to such estimated 
figures, and the final crop may turn out to 
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be considerably larger than the present es- 
timate, but it is certainly worthy of note 
that the Department of Agriculture reports 
a condition of only about 75 per cent. of 
normal this year, compared with 79 per 
cent. at the close of 1931, a condition of 
nearly 90 per cent. for last year’s crop at 
this time, and a ten-year average of well 
over 80 per cent., as of April Ist. 


LOWEST WHEAT CROP zz 7 YEARS 
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The smallest crop of winter wheat har- 
vested since the World War was in 1925 
at only slightly more than 400,000,000 
bushels. With this exception the indicated 
wheat crop for the present year is the 
lowest since 1917, or in just about fifteen 
years. 

Argentina has also released some bullish 
figures on corn. The latest report from 
that country estimates the official harvest 
of corn in Argentina at only about 268,- 
000,000 bushels. compared with 414,000,000 
bushels a year ago. Argentina acreage was 
larger than last year, but current prospects 
point to somewhat of a crop failure due to 
the long drought and locust invasion. 


OTTON CONSUMPTION appears to 
be pursuing a slow but steady upward 
course. The Department of Agriculture 
reports that consumption in the important 
consuming countries of the world showed 
a general advance over the same period ot 
last season, due principally to activity oi 
cotton textile mills during the first half of 
the present season. 

The Department reports that the United 
States showed an increase in consumption 
of all grades of cotton amounting to nearly 
seven per cent. over the preceding ‘year. 
Great Britain showed a gain of 24 per 
cent., Japan an advance of 12 per cent. and 
Germany about an equal amount. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil and Gasoline at High 

Supply Points but Still 

Under Last Year. Coffee 

Position Improves 

IL OUTPUT continues its seasonal 

trend. The latest report of the Ameri- 

can Petroleum Institute estimates daily 

average production in the United States 

at 2,180,000 barrels. This is a drop of 

nearly 50,000 barrels in a single week, and 

the latest figures are still about 200,000 

barrels per day below the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Gasoline stocks continue to show an 
advance, with the latest figures standing a 
little over 47,000,000 barrels. Despite the 
recent increase, present figures are only 
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about even with the peak of last year, 
which generally comes at about this season. 


“ect POSITION improves gradu- 
ally but steadily, and for the fourth 
consecutive month the visible world sup- 
ply has shown a decline. According to the 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 
the visible supply of world coffee on April 
Ist was 5,620,000 bags. This is a drop of 
about 230,000 bags in a single month, and 
compares with a visible supply of nearly 
6,000,000 bags at the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Destruction of coffee continues in Brazil 
as a means of holding up prices, and over 
4,000,000 bags have been destroyed thus 
far in the present year. 


WASHINGTON 


Economy Program Pro- 

gresses as Deficit Passes 

Two Billions. Congress 

Must Increase Speed 

CONOMY IS THE new watchword 

which has come to the fore in Wash- 

ington perhaps in belated manner but none 

the less rapidly once the movement got 

under way. Politics have again developed 

in connection with various economy pro- 

grams, but for once there seems to be at 

least a measure of compensation in rivalry 

between the administration and the various 

party leaders to outshine the others in 

slashing expense and toeing the mark of 

economy which is now being set by public 
clamor. 


PEACETIME GOVT. COSTS az STEADY ADVANCE 


__ (U-S. EXPENDITURES 2 BILLIONS of DOLLARS ) 
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Various economy plans are still before 
the Congress to save anywhere from $100,- 
000,000 to a half a billion. Included in 
such measures are further combinations 
of departments, a five-day week for Fed- 
eral employees and a general salary re- 
duction of around 11 per cent. from the 
President and Congressmen down to a 
minimum salary of $1,000 per year. 


YONGRESS MUST HASTEN its pace 

considerably if it hopes to get through 

the necessary remaining tasks in time for 

the Summer adjournment before the party 

conventions. The Republican convention 

opens on June 14th and the Democratic 
caucus on June 27th. 

Some of the more important subjects still 
to be worked out include the revenue bill, 
economy measures, banking legislation, the 
bonus, and possibly some transportion 
legislation. Congress might re-assemble 
after the political conventions in June, but 
it is extremely unlikely that much could be 
accomplished once the party campaigns get 
under way in earnest. 








OF AMERICA 


“The city surrounded by the United 
States” . . . Almost half the population 
of the country resides within a 500 mile 
radius of this city and almost half the 
Class 1 railway mileage of the United 
States originates or terminates at St. 
Louis . . . Terminal facilities provide the 
fastest interchange of merchandise cars 
...No change of stations is necessary in 
this gateway city, the most logical be- 
tween the north and east and the south 
and southwest. 


ST. LOUIS IS THE HOME OF 
The Lindbergh Trophies % Shaw’s Garden 
Municipal Opera ’ Symphony Orchestra ” Nat- 
ional Dairy, Horse and Hereford Shows’ World’s 
Champion Cardinals ” Forest Park 7 One of the 
finest zoological collections in America ’ Some 
of the largest producing shoe factories in the 
country 7’ World-famed chemical and light 
beverage plants 


And of the 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


It is the starting point of the famous 
Scenic Limited, Sunshine Special, Texan 
and Southerner routes to Kansas City, 
Colorado, the Pacific Coast, Memphis, 
New Orleans, the Gulf Coast Country, 
Mexico, Texas Cities, Arizona and 
Southern California, with unexcelled 
freight service via these routes to this 
vast productive territory. 





“A SERVICE INSTITUTION ” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI 


TRANSPORTATION CROSSROADS 


Dependable 

Freight and 

Passenger 
Service 


PACIFIC LINES 
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HE SOLDIERS’ BONUS bill con- 

tinues a matter of general debate, and 
although popular opposition appears to 
have grown during the past month, there 
are still indications that such a bill could 
be forced through the House once it is 
reported out of committee. It seems im- 
probable, however, that the bill could be 
passed over the President’s veto, and the 
danger of such legislation finally becoming 
law has been gradually lessened in recent 
weeks. 


U.S. STEEL BACKLOG SETS NEV LOV 


(UNFILLED ORDERS IN MILLIONS of TONS) 
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1941 


1932 

The new Glass banking bill has been re- 
submitted to the Senate. There is still 
some strong opposition, but in general the 
revised bill appears to have done away 
with the more dangerous deflationary as- 
pects which were present in the first two 
bills. The measure now has the approval 
of the executive administration and seems 
likely to be accepted. 

Meanwhile, the government deficit has 
passed the $2,000,000,000 mark and con- 
tinues to advance at the rate of nearly 
$7,000,000 per day. A final deficit of 
around $2,500,000,000 is now officially es- 
timated when the fiscal year closes on June 
30th. This will be the largest peace-time 
deficit the United States has ever ex- 
perienced. 


CANADA 


Grain Outlook Fair with 
Stocks Lower. Foreign 
Trade Shows Favorable 
Year’s Balance 
RAIN PROSPECTS in the Dominion 
appear to be somewhat better than at 
the corresponding period last season, but 
Spring wheat planting throughout the 
Prairie provinces is somewhat late and 
important producing areas are entering 
upon the growing season with a deficiency 
of subsoil moisture, which has increased the 
possibilities of drought considerably. 

The Dominion bureau of statistics’ es- 
timate on Canadian grain stocks as of 
March 31, puts supplies of grain at 179,- 
000,000 bushels less than last year. There 
are 176,271,000 bushels of wheat in eleva- 
tors, in mills, afloat, etc., compared with 
178,893,000 bushels last year; in transit 
8,378,000 bushels; last year, 7,281,000; in 
farmers’ hands, 58,651,000 bushels; last 
year, 93,922,000. 


ANADIAN TRADE.—Imports into 
Canada exceeded exports in March by 
$16,906,278, but a favorable trade balance 
of $8,584,784 was shown for the year ended 
on March 31, according to figures issued 
by the Department of National Revenue. 
Total exports for the year ended on 
March 31 were $587,565,517, compared 
with $817,028,048 in the year ended on 
March 31, 1931, when there was an un- 
favorable trade balance of $89,553,623. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Conservative Germany Bat- 

tles Hitlerites. British 

Trade Reports Under the 

New Protective Tariff 

HE DISARMAMENT CONFER- 

ENCE has again gotten under way in 

a rather leisurely manner. The world in 

general has lost most of its interest in this 

supposedly important meeting at Geneva, 

and there are few authorities left who ex- 

pect anything very definite or important at 
this particular meeting. 

Secretary of State Stimson added an 
official gesture to the association by his 
personal attendance. The latest proposal by 
the American government has been total 
abolition of tanks, heavy guns and poison 
gasses, and other weapons which have a 
value peculiar to aggressive tactics. 

Great Britain and Switzerland are about 
the only countries which have given whole- 
hearted approval to the suggestions, how- 
ever, and both Germany and France are in 
opposition, 


ERMANY’S CONSERVATIVE 
ELECTION is perhaps a misnomer, 
for even the most conservative parties 
would hardly be recognized as such in the 
recent trend toward radicalism. Interna- 
tional politics pretended to be pleased, how- 
ever, with the prophesied re-election of 
President Von Hindenburg at the April 
national elections. 
Adolf Hitler and his national socialist 
party polled less than fifteen million votes, 


BRITISH IMPORTS IRREGULAR 
110 -MILLIONS of £’s. 
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but must still be counted a very definite 
threat in German politics. Von Hinden- 
burg’s victory assures continuation of the 
Bruening cabinet and the present govern- 
mental policy. The government has al- 
ready taken steps to curb the military 
power of the nationalist party. 

The Berlin stock exchange has finally re- 
opened after being closed for nearly seven 
months. German imports have declined, 
but foreign trade still shows the expected 
surplus of around Rm. 163,000,000. The 
Reichsbank has cut its rediscount rate one- 
half of one per cent. to 5%4 per cent. The 
crop outlook is reported less favorable and 
commodity prices continue their slow de- 
cline. 


RITISH TRADE figures are es- 
pecially interesting as a result of the 
tariff, which went into effect on March Ist. 


The first results are somewhat puzzling and 


do not work out quite as well as was ex- 
pected in theory. Imports for the first 
month under the new protective tariff 


showed their expected decrease and were 
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about 13 per cent. lower than the preceding 
month of the present year and an equal 
amount below the same month of 1931. 

Exports, however, showed a gain of only 
about one per cent. over the previous month 
and a decline of eight per cent. below the 
same month of last year. The unfavorable 
trade balance was reduced, however, to less 
than £25,000,000 in the first month of the 
new tariff, compared with £35,000,000 in the 
previous month and over £31,000,000 in 
the same period of last year. 

Meanwhile, the entire debt problem has 
been reopened by deletion of payments 
from British and German budgets, a sur- 
prise conference has taken place at Geneva 
with American’ representation, and the 
Bank of England has reduced its discount 
rate again to 3 per cent. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, fg 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of “— published 
Semi-Monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 
1, 1932. 

State of New York, County of New York ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 

peared Allan E. Aird, who, having been duly 

sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Forbes, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
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1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
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2. That the owners are: 
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Wage Agreements May 
Aid Building 


Prospects Encouraging for 
Gain in Residential Field 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


AY 1 brings to its final stage the 
M controversy over wage read- 

- justments in the construction in- 
dustry, and this problem now seems less 
menacing than had been anticipated. 
With the possible exception of New 
York City, no serious situation has de- 
veloped’ in important centres as em- 
ployers and workers have taken up the 
matter. One by one agreements have 
been reached in various sections of the 
country, the logic of lower wages being 
accepted for at least a year without 
question. 

Such reductions as already have been 
agreed upon represent an average cut of 
20 per cent., although in some cities the 
reductions have been no greater than 10 
to 15 per cent. As a result of these 
agreements the industry has been stabi- 
lized in many sections and increased 
activity is following. 

Developments in New York City, Bos- 
ton, Hartford and other Eastern cities 
may prove less encouraging, since the 
reductions proposed by employers in 
those cities average 25 per cent. Thus 
far the workers have stood firmly against 
that much of a cut. The ultimate out- 
come of the negotiations, while certain 
to have an important bearing on subse- 
quent developments in those cities, can 
affect the national prospect only in- 
directly, since wage peace has been es- 
tablished over such a wide area as to 
insure a good volume of activity else- 
where. , 


JITH wages returning to lower 

levels, even though the reductions 
are less drastic than those which have 
taken place in the materials markets, 
one of the chief hindrances to increased 
activity is disappearing, and, with this 
gain, another significant development is 
seen in the latest reports on residential 
construction. The increased activity in 
this class of projects, which set in 
moderately several months ago, is be- 
coming more pronounced. Home build- 
ing is taking once again a more promi- 
nent place in contracts awarded. 

Surveys of housing vacancies have 
brought assurance that residential pro- 
jects may now be undertaken safely on 
a broader scale. The total of March 
contracts in this class is estimated at 
close to $35,000,000 for the entire coun- 
try, and the dollar value of residential 
work is slowly creeping back towards 
the top position which it held during the 
boom years of the 1920’s. The margin 
between residential and non-residential 
totals is being narrowed as the season 
develops. 

Builders interested in _ residential 
undertakings are following closely the 
Progress of the Home Loan Bank bill in 
Congress. If this measure becomes law 
they are convinced it will have an im- 
portant effect in further stimulating that 
class of building. 
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Delicious and Refreshing, 





America’s greatest 


liquid asset 


Drink to your thirst’s content. A pure, 
wholesome drink of natural flavors. It’s 
a taste thrill. It will refresh you—so you 
can skip that sleepy time which slows 
up good work...Served at more than 
8 hundred thousand soda fountains and 
refreshment stands. And it’s only a nickel. 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
























THE DRINK THAT MAKES ‘A PAUSE ‘REFRESHING 


ia vital nant 
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AT LAST: Two Books 
Can Really Use! 


ERE are two entirely new and unique books for salesmen and sales 


managers. 


They are written for to-day’s needs. 


Salesmen 


They will take the depression complex out of every salesman who reads 


them. 


They will give him new pep—new energy—a new lease on life. 
They contain hundreds of practical pointers on how to make sales NOW. 


Jack Klein, author of these books, is a successful sales manager who has risen from the ranks. He has pushed 
doorbells and sold to bank presidents. He is in charge of a large force of men who are producing orders to- 
day. He knows salesmen and their problems—he speaks their language. 























A few of the subjects covered 
in “ME, TRIUMPHANT!” 


John Grant, salesman, leaves his 
home-town for greener pastures. He 
comes to New York with $2.35 in 
his pocket, with a wife and children, 
unpaid bills and debts at home. John 
thinks the whole world is against 
him. He starts to work. He can’t 
break through. He’s licked. 


The story ow on: John Grant’s 
Evolution. is conquest of himself. 
His march to success and inde- 
pendence. 


What John Grant, typical sales- 
man, found out about himself. How 
he remedied his shortcomings. What 
= ao back. What made him go 
ahead. 


About trouble at home, nagging 
wives, extravagance, jealousy, sick- 
ness, debts. 


Time is Capital. Hidden wastes. 
Standards of living, appearance, 
friends, selfconfidence, shyness, 
“overworked” territories. 


Making selling Play. Liking your 
Work. racter and Credit. You 
are as good as your prospect! What 
are lucky breaks? The Romance of 
Selling. Are you progressing? 


The Opportunities in selling. Are 
you a salesman by choice? Selling 
needs big Men. About changing jobs 
—the great temptation. Selling and 
Nerve. 





ME, TRIUMPHANT! 
The Story of a Salesman Who Got There 
By JACK KLEIN 
Foreword by B. C. Forbes 


John Grant, salesman—typical salesman. 

Symbolic of all salesmen—all selling. 

Alibis. The excuses. Ready to give up. Wine— 
women. Family troubles. Broke. 

Then the awakening. John Grant’s common sense 
comes to the front. He gets on to himself. 

He follows the rules of the game—he becomes a 


success. 

How? Why? What made him fail? 
him succeed? 

Here is a book as stirring as a novel—as vivid as 
any fiction—yet it’s true. 

What was the matter with John Grant is the matter 
with 95 per cent. of all salesmen. 

What made John Grant come through will make 
every salesman come through! 


SHORT CUTS FOR SALESMEN 
By JACK KLEIN 
Foreword by B. C. Forbes 


Packed with sound, workable material that has 
helped other men to make sales—to hang up new 
records. 

An invaluable help to the man who is willing to 
work and who wants to make more money for himself 
and his firm. 

It shows how to make every call count—how to 
make the prospect sign on the dotted line—how to 
eliminate waste—how to make every minute of the 
day productive—how to be a selling salesman—and 
it gives a hundred other pointers for increasing sales. 


What made 


Mail the Coupon To-day and have these two 
books come to you ON APPROVAL. Return them 
within five days if they are nut THE BEST 
BOOKS ON SELLING you ever saw. If you 
keep them—pay when billed. 

















A few of the subjects covered 


in “SHORT CUTS” 

Be yourself—Eight hours a day— 
Mental laziness—Habits. 

How important is a et 

Why men quit—That first call— 
Real selling—Feeling blue. 

How five men got orders that 
others had lost. 

Is a man a better salesman at 30 
than at 55? 

Don’t let down on your sales talk. 

To salaried salesmen — The 12 
magic beans—Give yourself an even 
break—Production records—Are you 
ever alone? 

Are you your own boss? On 
alibis — Defense mechanism — The 
greatest tragedy in life—The law of 
averages. 

The stakes you play as a sales- 
man. ‘ 

How one “Star” does it. 

What do you want?—The story is 
> thing—Are you broke on Satur- 

ay? 

How to borrow money — Where 
are you going?—Wishes vs. wants. 
Prospects are not mind readers. 

If you were a sales manager. 

Why salesmen don’t get in. 

Battering for an interview—Don’t 
overlook the secretary! 

Call-backs — High-spotting — 
Straight canvass — Twelve talks a 


day. 
‘Sure Fire” prospects — Know 
when to leave. 
2 t’s your complaint now?—The 
inferiority complex. 
The standard sales talk. 
Saturdays and Sundays. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me a copy of []) “ME, TRIUMPHANT!” and 0 “SHORT CUTS FOR SALESMEN” ON APPROVAL. I 


shall return the book(s) within 5 days and owe you nothing, or pay only $4.00 for both, or $2.00 for one. 


both and decide to keep only one, that’s all right, too.) 


MRO IEE. x .ainscasacoin ccs a siebasals 


SPECIAL QUANTITY ! 
PRICES 


nS Ca cae na ath rare re Laan Ta IP hts ca Rca tee City and State 


Quote me your special prices for 


O ME, TRIUMPHANT 


Cr 


eee ereereeseseeees 


.. copies of 
O SHORT CUTS FOR SALESMEN 


(If you order 


FEES OAD EGOS DEENA EO OR BSS SDDS: S69 O SE 216 SDH DS: SE DE BES 0) 6.0'06:06°6:8 0:00:04 WD D.0:0' 6 05:0 0.8668 S86 HOW oO 60S eo 0 610 O00) 6000 06 560d O06 oS 


Sete meee weer eee enrereeereeseeeses 


Ceoeeeeeerresrereseeereceeeeseeeeeee 


O Both Books 
K51 
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The $s in Inventions 


More Strength, Less Cost, for Bricks—Sugar as a 
Building Material—Paint That Scratches Steel 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


UT OF the Past. Some months ago, 

readers of this page were told about 
a new method of reinforcing brick work 
which adds greatly to the strength of a 
brick wall. 

Another method of reinforcing that was 
first developed more than a century ago 
in England is now being revived, and 
brick manufacturers are hopeful that this 
“new” method will develop important new 
markets for their product. 

Here is a report just made to us from 
Chicago by the Common Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association of America: 

“Tests recently made of a reinforced 
brick slab 334 inches thick and six feet 
long and designed to carry 62% pounds to 
the square foot, showed the slab to have 
a capacity of 397 pounds. A similar slab 
of a single thickness of brick, laid flat 
and reinforced in the same manner, de- 
signed to carry 50 pounds, carried 275 
pounds to the square foot. Beams of five- 
brick thickness, developed corresponding 
strengths. In all cases, the bricks were 
laid on edge and reinforced with 6 quarter- 
inch round rods. 

“This type of construction has been 
used recently in the erection of a rail- 
road trestle and two 52-feet high sand 
bins for the Wedron (Ill.) Silica Company 
at cost less than that. of reinforced con- 
crete, and at a saving of nearly 70 per 
cent. over structural steel. Shortly a major 
structure will be built by a leading Eastern 
industrial company of this same construc- 
tion. Bids received proved it cheaper 
than reinforced concrete. This type of 
construction, for residences, will probably 
win first recognition in sections subject 
to earthquakes or torrential storms where 
great strength is necessary.” 


WO THOUSAND YEARS, This! 

Interestingly enough, modern science 
has just made another revival of an 
ancient process. In this case, the “new” 
idea is believed to have been used by 
the Romans 2,000 years ago. 

Readers who follow technical develop- 
ments will have noticed the report made 
to the American Chemical Society on 
March 29 by two engineers from the 
Mellon Institute. By adding to building 
mortar six per cent. as much sugar as 
the amount of quicklime used, the Insti- 
tute has been able to increase the tensile 
strength of mortar by 60 per cent. . 
The process is simple; the sugar is dis- 
solved in part of the gauging water before 
the latter is mixed with the sand and 
lime. 


ND THANKS to Our Indians. Even 
our American Indians have contrib- 
uted their little bit to 1932 developments 
in industry. 
Here is another interesting report made 
by a member of Forses staff: 
“Seven years ago, an Oklahoman won- 
dered why the paint marks Indians had 


scrawled on the rocks near his home more 
than forty years before were still visible. 
The secret seemed to lie in the source, 
and the source he found to be a reddish 
vein of some sort of ore that snaked 
over a nearby hill for several hundred 
yards. Indians had pulverized some of 
the fragments and used the powder for 
pigment. 

“Paint is now being made using this ore 
as a pigment. Tests were made for me 
in which a galvanized iron pipe coated 
with the paint was heated to an orange 
color without apparent change or blister- 
ing. I saw sticks of wood in their original 
condition after what was reported to be 
eight months of immersion in New York 
Bay. I also saw a metal strip painted 
with one coat resist the passage of 1600 
volts of electricity. And I scraped a 
strip of soft steel across a painted surface 
and, instead of the paint coming off on 
the steel, I saw the steel abraded by. the 
paint. 

“Most unusual of all was a piece of 
sheet iron from an Oklahoma electric 
power company’s outdoor shed. Five years 
ago, the shed was covered with rust and 
about to be discarded. But an experi- 
mental coat of paint was applied, over 
rust and all; and the shed still is in use. 
Peel the paint off, and you find that the 
metal surface beneath is shiny as new 
and the rust can’t be found. Just why, 
no one knows. 

“Uses for the paint will probably be 
many: for painting steel framework, metal 
and wood surfaces, the interior of oil 
tanks (where it is claimed to reduce 
evaporation by 50 per cent.), and ship 
bottoms; as an acid-resisting coating; as 
electric insulation; and others which still 
are being found.” 


N°? MORE Dry Rot. Another inter- 
esting and significant development in 
the building material field is the announce- 
ment that cane-fiber-board is now being 
made resistant both to “white ants” (ter- 
mites) and to the attacks of dry rot. 

For ten years, the leading maker of this 
product has been at work on a protective 
process. Two years ago this Spring, ship- 
ments of specially treated fiber board to 
the tropics, where termites abound, began 
to be made in volume. In some cases, 
it has been reported, the insects (which 
are more nearly a cockroach than an ant) 
ate away the untreated crating lumber in 
which the shipments were made, but left 
the fiber board itself untouched. .. . Now 
the process is being applied to the entire 
output of the company’s mills. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which appear 
in his department, or for any related infor- 
mation that may mean $ and ¢ to a reader 
or his company. 
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WHY STAY AT THe 
NEW YORKER 


Actual letters from 


prominent business men 





Finest food 


in New York 


... reasonable prices 
says Philadelphia Manufacturer 


°° feats you go for a hurried bite 
to their speed-counter Coffee Shop 
or dine leisurely in their beautiful Terrace 
Restaurant, you always get well-cooked, 
appetizing food at the New Yorker, fla- 
vored and served exactly right. Their Empire 
Tea Room and Manhattan Room are equally 
good. And all prices are surprisingly rea- 
sonable.” e ' 


The best costs amazingly little—at the Hotel 
New Yorker. 2500 rooms, over five hun- 
dred for only $3.50 a day, single. (See de- 
tailed description below.) Stay at the New 
Yorker once and you'll come back again. 
Just three minutes from the Pennsylvania 


Station by private tunnel. 


ALL THIS FOR 
AS LITTLE AS A DAY 


Quiet, airy, outside single room with tub and 
shower bath, luxuriously comfortable bed, cir- 
culating ice water, Servidor, bedside and dresser 
lamps, full-length mirror, Stromberg-Carlson radio 
(four programs). 

FREE—Novel illustrated booklet, “A Vertical 
Village”, sent postpaid. Address Room 100. 


HOTEL 
New YORKER 


*“*Where the Best Costs Less” 
34th St., at 8th Ave., New York City 
RALPH HITZ, President 


BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL: DETROIT 
Also under Ralph Hitz direction 




















Play a bit?! 


BY THE SEA ... at Chalfonte 
or Haddon Hall. A visit here 
gives new zest for today’s prob- 
lems. Here we’re specialists in 
relaxation. There are squash 
courts, game rooms, health baths, 
entertainments. But most of all, 
there is a thoughtful service and 
hospitality that makes relaxation 
a happy possibility. 


Come for a week or two, or 
form the week-end habit. Ride. 
Play golf. Whip up a ravenous 
appetite in the salt sea air. Sleep 
long and soundly. 1932 rates. 
Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 















COLUMBIA 
mahi GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
April 14, 1932 
HE Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 


Series A 
No. 22, $1.50 per share 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 
5% Series 
No. 12, $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 
No. 1, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 
No. 22, 25¢ per share payable 
in Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock at par,i.e., 2/800 
of one share of Preference Stock 
on each share of Common Stock 
payable on May 15, 1932, to shareholders 
of record at close of business April 25, 1932. 
Epwarp REYNOLDS, JR., 
Executive Vice-President & Secretary 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


**THEATRES EVERYWHERE"’ 
April 21st, 1932 
HE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.6214 per share 
on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 14th day of May, 1932 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business the 29th day 
of April, 1932. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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The Big Three Come to Grips 


Chevrolet, Plymouth, Ford Now in Hot Battle; 
Sales Drives Add Little to Sales or Output 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


HE great battle now being waged 
by the Big Three—Plymouth, 
Chevrolet and Ford—will be no 
walkaway. Whatever the outcome, that 
much is assured. The battle is, in fact, 
so evenly matched that the determining 
factor in sales cannot be singled out. 
And this is true even though each pro- 
ducer offers a product with a different 
number of cylinders and at different 
prices. 

Cheyrolet and Plymouth have a de- 
cided advantage at the outset in being 
able to give demonstrations.and prompt 
deliveries. At this writing Ford has given 
no demonstration to consumers and is 
not yet in production in any real sense 
of the word. The Ford product is strik- 
ing and presents great value for the 
money, but he must get into production 
quickly in order to capitalize on current 
interest. 

The offer of the first eight-cylinder 
car in the lowest price class put the 
Ford in a market where operating costs 
will be a much greater factor than they 
have been with higher priced eights and 
that may militate somewhat against 
Ford sales. The appeal of the eight- 
cylinder engine, on the other hand, will 
bring in buyers who would otherwise 
purchase competing makes. 

Both Plymouth and Chevrolet are 
larger cars than the Ford and size counts 
with many buyers. Also, it is a fact that 
many people do not like to own Fords 
and will buy competing makes in prefer- 
ence no matter what the number of 
cylinders or size. 

This much we do know. These three 
makers are backing their products with 
every resource at their command. Their 
dealer organizations are in fighting trim. 
Values are far greater than ever before 
and there is no question but that this 
battle will be the outstanding automotive 
spectacle of 1932. 


7,ORD’S Next Move. The differential 

of $50 in price between the Ford 
four and eight leads to the supposition 
that final prices have not been set on 
the four cylinder models. What Ford 
intends is not clear, but the way is open 
for another move. Current prices tend 
to swing sales to the eight and no drive 
is being made to interest the public in 
the four. These prices make the two 
lines competitive and should resistance 
develop to selling the eight it is likely 
that more emphasis would be laid on the 
four with the added inducement of lower 
prices. 

The price of the four makes possible 
a quick cut to meet any price competi- 
tion that will develop. If the public 
wants lower prices a cut may come any- 
way and force competitors to meet Ford 
terms. 


ATIONAL SALES Drives. It is too 

early to tell the ultimate results of 
the national sales drives launched by all 
the manufacturers during April. These 
drives have whipped up a great deal of 
interest in the new vehicles of transpor- 
tation, but there is no indication that 
sales have been stimulated beyond the 
normal demand for this season of the 
year. Statements to the effect that any 
certain number of sales have been made 
mean very little. Between the time of 
ordering and delivery much can happen 
to wipe out gains. So far it is to be 
questioned that the expense of sales 
drives has proved worth while. What 
has been demonstrated beyond doubt is 
the determined effort of manufacturers 
to put the American public in the driver’s 
seat of a new car. 


Ree Spots to Be Found. Some 
individual companies and _ certain 
localities in the country show quite sub- 
stantial gains in automotive sales. De 
Soto, for example, has been forging 
ahead to new records. In one week of 
April retail deliveries were 43 per cent. 
above the previous week and 95 per cent. 
above deliveries for the corresponding 
week of the year before. 

Glance over sales figures for last year 
and for the industry as a whole. The 
one bright spot was the District of 
Columbia. Sales in the District increased 
18 per cent. in 1931 while sales in every 
state of the Union declined. This, of 
course, reflects sustained purchasing 
power. The employees of the Govern- 
ment suffered no shrinkage of earning 
power and that coupled with more as- 
surance of steady employment than per- 
haps anywhere else in the nation, cre- 
ated a favorable field for sales. It will 
be interesting to watch what happens 
in the District if and when employees 
are forced to take a reduction in pay. It 
should prove the insoluble tie between 
purchasing power and car sales. 


RODUCTION Still Low. First quar- 

ter of the year output of passenger 
cars totaled 304,518. This is a drop of 
46.9 per cent. from the first quarter of 
last year. The second quarter output 
promises to be even more unhappy. Pro- 
duction for April will be little if any 
more than that of March in spite of 
Ford’s getting under way and the talk 
of greater activity. The only hope for 
any substantial increase lies with Ford, 
and the hope is slim. 

It seems not one bit too early to re- 
vise yearly production estimates down- 
ward from 2,000,000 cars to nearer the 
million and a half mark. This seems 


unduly pessimistic, but it is better to get 
the mental adjustments now and grad- 
ually than to get an eleventh hour shock. 
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About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


H. AYLESWORTH, president 

e National Broadcasting Company, 

has been elected president of the Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum Corporation. 

William H. Woodin was elected presi- 
dent of J. G. Brill Company. 

Paul L. Haid has resigned as president 
of the seven fire and casualty insurance 
companies in the America Fore group to 
accept the presidency of the Insurance 
Executives Association and the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau. 

Colonel J. S. Ervin has been elected 
president of the Mackintosh-Hemphill 
Company, of Pittsburgh. 

Harold Knapp, general sales manager 
of the Celotex Company, has been placed 
in charge of the company’s distribution. 

George W. Davison, president of the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company, 
and S. Sloan Colt, president of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, were elected directors 
of the General Foods Corporation. 

James Bruce, Thomas Veach and W. W. 
Hancock were elected directors of the Re- 
public Steel Corporation. 


AVID K. E. BRUCE was elected a 
director of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. 

Arnold E. Pitcher, vice-president, was 
elected president of the Du Pont Viscoloid 
Company, a subsidiary of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company. 

Bernard W. Ford, former vice-president 
and governor of the Investment Bankers 
Association, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of Blyth & Company. He will make 
his headquarters in Chicago. 

S. W. Metzler, formerly a vice-president, 
has been elected chairman of the American 
Department Stores Corporation; W. G. 
Rehm, president, and F. E. Schluter, chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

C. D. Ryan has been appointed to direct 
the merchandising of house furnishings and 
furniture lines for all Montgomery Ward 
retail stores and mail order houses. Arthur 
Weintraub has been made regional retail 
manager and Meyer Mittenthal, regional 
sales and merchandise manager of the East- 
ern group. 

W. D. Ticknor, president of Commer- 
cial Solvents Corporation, was elected a 
director of the B. F. Goodrich Company. 
Sydney J. Weinberg was elected a member 
of the executive committee. 


RECENT deaths among financial and 

business leaders included: John B. 
Miller, chairman, Southern California Edi- 
son Company; Halford Erickson, vice- 
president in charge of operations, Byllesby 
Engineering & Management Corporation; 
William J. Jackson, retired president. of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad; 
Charles L. Edgar, president, Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company. 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Can you spare 
$200 to $500 annually 


(at your present age, say 25 to 35) to secure approx- 
imately $1000 to $2000 yearly income after age 60 
for the rest of your life? 


it you want to enjoy your 
life and your income in the present, and also 
cut out worry for the future, we have a most 
interesting story to tell, which means safety of 
investment above all else, moderate savings 
each year, an income secured after 60 without 
further payment for the rest of your life, 
though you live to be 100 or more. 





Assets, Dec. 31, 1931 
$621,278,133.09 
Reserves and 
all other liabilities 


$577,452,317.16 


Safety Fund 
$43,825,815.93 





Cuurvar 2 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 








Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send me your booklet 
“You Can Have an Income as Long as You Live” 




















OVER SIXTY-NINE YEARS IN BUSINESS 























Two Rector Street 











Electric Bond and 
Share Company 





New York 
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Odd Lots 


If you wish to buy certain se- 
curities and haven’t sufficient 
cash for a hundred shares— 
buy Qdd Lots. 


By this method of stock pur- 
chasing you can buy as many 
shares—or as few shares—as 
you desire. 


Many advantages of trading in 


Odd Lots are explained in an 
interesting booklet. 


Ask for F. 521 
100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&.@ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 








Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 

















Offering Investments 
in Outstanding 
ELECTRIC and GAS 
Utility Companies 
© 
UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
230 S. La Salle St.,Chicago | 





























STOCKS 
AND 


COMMODITIES 


Bought and Sold 
and Carried on Con- 
servative Margin 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


























SAME CARE GIVEN 


to large or small orders; 100 share 
or odd lots units. Let us aid you | 
in your investment plans. 


Helpful booklet on Odd Lots sent 
free on request. Ask for J6. 


(ishoim @ Gapman | 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Any Further Declines 
tional Opportunities for 


HE market has declined almost 
steadily from March 9th to date of 
present writing and most of the 
averages now show losses of around 35 
per cent. from that intermediate top, sug- 
gesting that if the current decline con- 
forms to past patterns purchases will very 
shortly be in order for short-swing specu- 
lation. 

Last issue we noted that the purely tech- 
nical outlook indicated further decline but 
that we were hopeful of some early in- 
termediate recovery of a temporary na- 
ture before further sagging off. Action 
of the market since then offers another 
lesson that technical action counts for more 
than hopes in proper market analysis. 


Q INCE all averages are now well in 
7 new low ground it continues to be 
difficult to prophesy future support levels, 
at least for the near term. Perhaps the 
best available guide is the extent of the 
current movement thus far and that, as 
noted above, suggests that this phase of 
the bear market is near its end. 

More as a guess than anything else, we 
think final support might appear around 
45 to 50 on the Times average, correspond- 
ing to the above chart of fifty stocks, from 
50 to 55 for Dow-Jones, and 40 to 45 for 
the Standard average of 90 issues. This 
is not a guarantee that a turn may not 
come before such prices are reached but 
rather that the averages should not go 
below such levels. 

Thus far accumulation does not seem 
to have come into very strong evidence. It 
may appear on a high volume “climax” 
day but we rather question whether the 
current sagging market can get up enough 
steam to stage a true climax. We are in- 
clined to suggest the view that the current 











Stock Market Outlook 


Present Merely Addi- 


Long-Swing Investment 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


downswing, and possibly the whole bear 
market, may end gradually and very 
quietly, without exceptionally high volume, 
and with more of an irregular turning 
formation than the climax which most ob- 
servers are anticipating. 


N such case we should look forward to 

a small and uninteresting advance, of 
perhaps only five or ten points, to follow 
such an irregular turn, and subsequent to 
that an extremely quiet market for one 
to three months, perhaps this Summer, 
during which prices would make little 
progress either way, but during which the 
bulk of accumulation would take place 
gradually and quietly, for a really definite 
upward start toward the end of the Sum- 
mer or early Fall. Such observations, of 
course, are mere suggestions and perhaps 
are too logical to be followed by the il- 
logical stock market. 

For the short-swing trader, we would 
anticipate some further small declines, or 
at least irregularity, but if there is any 
semblance of a bottom formation around 
the objectives suggested earlier in our 
article, we should think speculative trad- 
ing commitments would there be justified 
for at least a near-term recovery of five 
or ten points, as noted above, to the levels 
at which the market might go into Sum- 
mer hibernation. 


| ene the long-pull investor, no matter 
what happens, we continue to feel that 
gradual addition to the line of long stock 
accumulation is the only sensible program. 
Whatever liquidation appears from here 
on would seem to be either forced or fool- 
ish, and presents undoubted opportunities 
for the patient, long-swing investor. 
APRIL 21, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary, of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


for 
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Weal Sp erest 
POINTERS 


in security prices from March 8th, 

the market finally gave some indica- 
tions of stabilization despite further forced 
liquidation of security loans on the part of 
member banks. In this most recent wave 
of liquidation, rails have been particularly 
hard hit, declining to levels seen only once 
in the past sixty years, namely in 1877. 
Utilities have also been weak, occasioned by 
financial difficulties of utility holding 
groups and the threatened collapse of some 
of the weaker and smaller subsidiaries. 
Extension of near term maturities has 
helped these latter units and staved off 
impending disaster. 


FTER an almost continuous decline 


ANUFACTURING ISSUES have 

acted poorly, but other groups have 
shown relative stability of late, the cop- 
pers holding firm for a period of ten days, 
equipments for seven days, stores for seven 
days, steels for eight days, motors for eight 
days and the foods for ten days. 

This stability augurs well and may indi- 
cate that liquidation has spent most of its 
force. Oils have acted very well, not mak- 
ing a new low on this movement, thus in- 
dicating better than average support. 


LECTRIC BOND & SHARE reas- 

sured its stockholders recently by pub- 
lishing an earnings statement for the year 
ending March 31, 1932. Earnings on the 
4.965.490 shares now outstanding after the 
recapitalization were $3.05 per share. Liqui- 
dating value as of March 31st was $22.39 
and as of April 11th $16.26. Further, the 
company stated that no securities held by 
it were hypothecated and with the excep- 
tion of United Gas Company and Ameri- 
can & Foreign Power, all subsidiaries had 
no bank loans outstanding or any near term 
maturities. 

Two subsidiaries, namely American & 
Foreign Power and United Gas Company, 
had bank loans maturing in the near fu- 
ture, but arrangements were made by both 
to have these loans extended for an addi- 
tional period of one year. With these near 
term maturities taken care of, and with li- 
quidating value above present market 
prices, we think Electric Bond has ade- 
quately discounted present difficulties, and 
hence is attractive as a semi-speculative is- 
sue in the next cycle. 


MERICAN TEL. & TEL. reported 
earnings of $2.07 on 18,659,000 shares 
for the first quarter: of 1932 compared 
with $3.53 per share a year ago. The 
company stated that dividends received 
from associated companies during the 


first quarter of this year were not fully 
earned by those companies by approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. Furthermore, the num- 
ber of telephones discontinued throughout 


the Bell system resulted in a net loss on 
installations of 280,000. This loss is al- 
most equal to the total loss to Telephone 
suffered in 1931. 

Disappointing as this statement is, we 
must recognize that maintenance and de- 
preciation charges as set up by this com- 
pany are very heavy. In 1931, mainte- 
nance amounted to $177,000,000, or approx- 
imately 17 per cent. of gross income, and 
depreciation $192,000,000 or 19 per cent., 
a total of 36 per cent. in all. This is 
much in excess of the average utility 
company, and if need be, a less conserva- 
tive practice can be followed during 
forthcoming months when revenues will 
necessarily be limited. 

While the dividend on American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph may probably be re- 
adjusted downward, it would seem at the 
present time, at levels of 95-100, this 
stock would seem to have extraordinary 
attractiveness as an investment. 


U PONT reported earnings of 74 

cents for the first quarter in 1932 
compared with $1.01 a year ago. This 
includes the company’s equity in undivided 
profits (or losses) of controlled com- 
panies not consolidated, and dividends re- 
ceived from General Motors. Excluding 
dividends from General Moiors, earnings 
were 29 cents per share. With the divi- 
dend on General Motors likely to be cut 
still further, it is doubtful whether du 
Pont will pay more than $2 per share in 
the very near future. 

On any further weakness, however, this 
stock would be attractive, particularly 
as its interest in General Motors is valu- 
able and its possibilities in the chemical 
industry are almost unlimited. 


REAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 

TEA Company had a very excellent 
report for 1931, earnings of $13.40 being 
reported on 2,086,000 shares compared 
with $13.86 in 1930 and $11.77 in 19zy 
The company’s financial position was good, 
net current assets being $116,000,000, and 
current liabilities $31,300,000. Cash and 
short term government securities totaled 
$90,500,000. 

Depreciation policy was conservative, a 
sum of $6,500,000 being set aside on fixed 
property of $32,448,000. With no funded 
debt outstanding and a nominal amount 
of preferred stock, $26,000,000, net cur- 
rent assets applicable to the common 
amounted to $50 per share. Fixed assets 
were equal to $15 per share. 

At current levels of 130-135 per share, 
the stock is selling at approximately ten 
times 1931 earnings to yield 5 per cent. 
on the basis of the $6.25 dividend. This 
is a high grade investment issue with 
good growth factor. 
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THE BEST MAN’S 
DRINK 











A MAN’s drink, Canada Dry! 
In moments of good cheer, it 
is always a welcome com- 
panion. And it enjoys the 
distinction, too, of being a si- 
lent business partner in many 
an important conference. 

Break, some time, the dis- 
cussion long enough to set 
up a round of Canada Dry. 
You'll capture some of its 
sparkle for yourself—its keen 
exhilaration and coolness. 

Now priced remarkably 
low. And sold, too, in most 
cities in a new large size as 
well as the familiar 12-ounce 
bottle .. . (incidentally, Can- 
ada Dry’s Sparkling Orange- 
ade, and Sparkling Lime, are 
delicious too). 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 
© 1932 
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— ATTA. 


Buy This Safe Stock 
For Huge Profits 


We have discovered a medium-priced stock which 
is such an outstanding bargain today that it may 
be expected to bring you extraordinary profits in the 
next upswing. 

If this stock is purchased at recent prices and held 
until the high of last year is reached it will return 
a profit of approximately 126%. If held until the 
1930 high is touched the profit will be 170%. 
And, best of all, this is a stock which we believe 
will advance substantially during the months to 
come because the company is reporting excellent 
earnings in spite of the depression. Moreover, this 
concern is strong financially and the annual dividend, 
wee seems secure, provides a return of more than 

O- 


Full details relative to this bargain stock will be 

sent free upon request, no charge, no obligation. 

Simply address: 

INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU. INC. 
Div. 349, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 











“Is Bear 


Market Over?” 
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BABSONCHART 
Gus Div. 52-1 Babson Park, Mass. commun! 




















Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1931 
No 841 $41 $4.54 
No 4,153 21 Nil 
No 2,402 90 6.74 
No 1,312 33 0.96 


10 653 20 Nil 


No 691 29 1.14 
25 2,474 58 5.11 
No 600 129 Nile 
No 1,656 43 Nilk 
No 600 27 3.55 
No 1,061 5 Nil 
No 768 79 Nil 
No 10,155 14 0.03 
25 1,672 36 Nil 
No 1830 48 Nil 
100 450-173 3.17 
100 18,658 144 9.05 
25 3,077 36 9.07 
100 40019 Nil 
50 8677 58 Nil 
No 3,582 24 Nil 
25 2000 25 Nile 
No 589 28 2.02» 
100 2,422 268 6.97 
100 823229 2.44 
25 2,697 51 0.19 
No (203 86 17.64 
No 843 46 Nil 
100 2,563 137 0.56 
25 2,258 = 27 Nil 
20 "439 «43 4.75 
No 2098 il 0.74 


25 4,395 32 3.66 
No 770 68 8.098 
No 740 89 7.64 
No 252 42 4.378 
No 4867 7 0.82 
No 244 24 3.36 
No 977 54 0.09¢ 
No 512 16 3.34" 
100 191-194 Nil 
No 277 Nil Nilp 
No 1123 45 ...... 
No 180 50 3.60 

25 7,655 50 3.47 
No 1,174 110 Nil 
No 327 26 Nil 
No 4404 22 0.48 
No 1,000 9 11.82 


1.42 
No 1,000 20 1.80 
No 34011 6 0.40 
No 11,477 59 4.94 
No 1733 46 3.27 
No 2113 8 Nile 
No 4743 29 Nil 
25 2530 34 3.54 
100 450 162 Nil 
10 1,000 26 Nilk 
1 6321 4 Nil 
No 50463 Nile 
100 516 217 0.02 
50 1,689 96 ~~ 0.55, 9 m 
No 1050 21 1.29 
No 3,502 19 5.55 
20 10938 35 4.25 
No 2,256 58 5.78 
No 804 16 4.03 
No 3,316 21 2.01 
100 1,511 122 Nil 
No 228 40 Nil 
No 100 49 Nil, 9 m 
No 730 «(14 3.261 


*Including prices on old stock. 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock. 


(w) 9 months. 


Earns, 1932 
m=months 
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(a) Partly extra. (b) 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 
(x) 8 months only. 


(s) Partly estimated. 


Div. 

Ds ee a SS Rate 
PIE TECUUCUOI S555. 6 sas 00 ods $4.50a 
Alleghany Corp. .......... ss 
AMied Ghemstcal .....0.:<s:0.0 6 
PTs CUAUMCES: oo. 5s:tis.s.0 d500 0.50 
American Bank Note...... : 
American Brake Shoe...... 1.60 
American Can. o0.0s00s case 5a 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
APHCRCOM ECE ois éccdixis.niee.e0% z 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... o 
American Radiator ........ 0.40 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ x 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 0.50 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... oa 
Amer. “Pe Peli ccacecse 9 
American Tobacco “B”..... 6a 
Amer. Woolen ........... 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Andes. GODDET «...6:0 6s.0s eae 
Armour of 19. “A”... 60.0 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... ee 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F... 4 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 4 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4v 
Baldwin Locomotive....... ore 
Baltemore & Ohio......... oe 
RCRA EE gio cas scca.h oldie aie ieressie se 
Beechnut Packing ........ 3 
Bendix Aviation .......... 0.60 
Bethlehem Steel........... ws 
Borden Company ......... 3 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 4 
3rook. Union Gas......3 5 
EAPO WI SOE oso. o:cs, 0:000:0'5 0-00-0005 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.80 
Bush Terminal ............ 2.50 
California Packing «.....:. ‘is 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1.20 
Go gh a eee is 
Celotex ‘Company ........... 
Cerro dé: Pasco... ....s css i. 
Chesapeake Corp. ......... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
Childs Company ......... on 
Chrysler Gore ooo... oes tis 1 
OO eS SR eee 8a 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ee 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... it 
Commercial Credit ........ 1 
Commonwealth & Southern. 0.30 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
Continental Can .......060 2.50 
Continental Motors........ ~ 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... : 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
COMCiile: StO@l aiicccciecewes ia 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 2... s.0%00: 
Davison Chemical ......... te 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... i 
Diamond Match .......02+. 1 
MRE ERE. acts a )04 arena nei 4 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
Eastman Kodak ..........-. : 
Plec. Atta=tcte occ sac occ. 4 


Electric Power & Light.... 1 
Erie R - 


Foster Wheeler ........... 
Foundation Co. ~ 
PYGCHOLt TOXKAS: 6. cussiense 2 


Year ended January 31. 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended Septemher 30. (mn) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22° 
S7- is 
355- 64; 
200- 10; 
160- 12; 
63- 13; 
158- 39; 
116- 4; 
199- 6; 
54- 10; 


63- 5; 
126- 35; 
122- 20; 
60- 1; 
30- 1; 


81- 3; 
230- 64; 
173-7; 
255- 10; 
126- 42; 
503- 50; 


265- 70; 
174- 20; 
104- 9; 
94- 5; 


105- 8; 
184- 2; 
109- 13; 


°20-’31* 
29-31 
24-31 
’20-31* 
"25-31 
27-31 
"27-31 
°25-’31 
25-31 
27-31 


: °22.°31 
: 23-31 
: °29-'31 
: °29-'31 
: '22'31* 


; °28-31 


5 729-51 
; 23-31 
> “22-01 
s Ja S1 
; ’29-’31 
: "20-01 
: 225-31 
a eon ol 
; °24-31 
; 26-31 
; ’°25-"31* 
: 25S 


: '26-'31 
: °26-'31 
= § 22-3 
; °26-"31 
; ’20-31 
; °27-31 
2 "22a 
2 "22=51 
; °24-31 
- °25-31 
* "22-31" 
: °20-’31* 
+ °26-31* 
o "25-31 
> ?29-'31 
; '23-31* 
* 120-31 
pe | 


21-31 
°26-’31 
21-31 
"21-’31 
29-31 


’20-’31* 
20-31 
22-31 
”19-’31* 
’28-"31 
°22-’31* 


22-31 
28-31 
25-31 
°23-’31 


’29-’31 
23-31 
26-31 


FORBES for 





Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


621%4- 40% 
3%- 1 


8714- 615% 
135%- 7% 
18%4- 8% 
1514- 12 
73%%- 48% 
834- 4% 
9%4- 2% 
2154- 12 
8i4- 4% 
9%- 5% 
8Y%- 4% 
os . 7 
185%- 7% 
3914- 15 
13734-103 


8934- 66% 
5¥%- 3 
123%- 4% 


434- 3% 
e. 3 

8%4- 3% 
94° - 3934 
41%4- 14 

12%- 85% 
15134- 37% 
8Y%4- 3% 
213%- 83% 
5%- 4 

4434. 391 
183%4- 634 
2434- 12% 
431%- 3054 
50%4- 40% 
8914- 65 

36 - 33% 
13 - 6% 
2134- 1534 
11%- 5% 
1334- 10 

4334- 253% 
3%- 1% 
15 - 5% 
205%- 6% 
311%4- 12% 
3%4- 1% 
7y%,- 4 

1534- 8% 
120 - 95% 


12%- 4% 
16%- 6% 
“a. oe 
4%- 2% 
6834- 4854 
41 - 27% 
13%4- 1 


5934- 31% 
87%- 57% 


3234- 133% 
1534- 5% 
10 - 5% 
12 - 4% 
44. 3 
1934-14 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


44 
2 


15 
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97 
92 
6.2 

129 
99 


8.9 
20.8 
10.0 
18.0 
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(e) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


(u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
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Par 
No 
No 
No 
10 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
100 
No 


No 
100 
No 

10 


*Including prices on old stock. 
April 30. 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
391 $110 
28,846 14 
5,276 11 
43,500 16 
324 20 
2,000 1 
1,799 14 
1,167 30 
1,437 27 
1,738 4 
2490 164 
198 116 
707. —s Nil 
400 112 
1,546 28 
1,332 19 
1,358 160 
350 112 
661 40 
4,409 59 
14,584 10 
1,000 53 
6,400 45 
1,182 10 
9,340 29 
5,518 15 
6,983 as 
1,813 28 
1,210 93 
2,377 36 
1,418 38 
548 42 
1,909 23 
300 55 
788 63 
1,438 44 
1,858 39 
809 105 
828 131 
4,514 23 
2,700 20 
6,286 17 
1,190 29 
6,255 15 
3100 «212 
5,448 19 
4993 161 
338 242 
1,571 121 
1,406 243 
6,825 32 
1,997 5 
2,480 183 
5,678 27 
15,000 4 
2,453 68 
3,161 40 
13,163 89 
450 167 
4,165 36 
2,433 iz 
396 64 
5,503 30 
3,820 81 
13,131 Nil 
2,447 15 
1,400 90 
1,338 7 
1,811 12 
1,954 70 
9,000 16 
300 21 
654 109 
4,921 38 
6,160 50 
100 178 


(gz) Year ended June 30. 
a) Before charges for depletion. 


8% in common stock. 





Earns 
1931 


$0.14 
1.33 


Nil 
2.47 
Nil 
Nil 


(w) 9 months. 


Earns, 1932 Div. 
m=months NM: ¥ Bs Bs Rate 
Sei General Asphalt ............. $1 

$0.16, 3 m General Electric........... i 
ere General Foods .....:...... 3 
ee iaie General Motors........... 2 
eer General Railway Signal.... 3 
eee Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.25 
i ee Gold DUS: oo cciccccccceses ID 
etc Goomrien, Bo Biikiwsswscss ss 
ee Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 

0.05, 3 m Graham-Paige Motors..... - 
Peeuiee Great Northern Pfd........ 2 
Sree Gulf States Sttel........... 
Nees Hershey Chocolate......... 6 
I epttataes Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
canoe Piaison BEGOP ..cecccces | on 
eapemians pol | Fo Cl eee re ee 
notiese Tilinow: Geritral ...06004.0% 
eer Interboro Rapid Transit... 
eer Int. Business Machines..... 6u 
deeceeies Int, Harvester ..ic.cccc00. LSD 
ee Int, Nickel of Canada......  .. 
abeestenne Int. Paper & Power “A”... 

Ate th Int, Del. & Tels... cscs. 0s 


sarees Kelvinator Corp. .........6 

sche Biles Kennecott Copper .....0... 2 
essiaune BM TE. Bisscssvivicces OER 
cuca IGEUGOr I, VOW csscawceeas ss 
ers. Kroger Grocery........... 1 


Beene Leni VANEY ...csnicccwes oi 
Ma eetite Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
Aaeeaoat isGhO Gs UNG: oscnukesesacen 
reer: Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 3a 
sere Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 


shee McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
one NBEO AMICE cucacccanagacs 4 
3.63” Ih EA ae Er a eer rae 2u 
seouteints Mid-Continent Pet........0 «. 
arSneiee Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Ren Missouri Pacific.........<- 
Bexndeats Montgomery Ward........ 


m Nash MORORS: «.......<i00005% 2 
m National Biscuit .......... 2.80 
pee eee Nat. Cash Register “A”....  .. 
eye Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 
pes ents Nat: DORM accuscscsanecana © 
Mer Goer Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
Retna! New York Central........3 .. 

Nal Sm WN. ¥., Chic, St. thowmse.... 
sites N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
clas ie Norfolk & Western........ 10 
aire North American........... 10r 
soeenigaate North American Aviation. . 
eneee Northern Pacific........... 


pee Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
sities Packard Motors. ....<c.s.. «+ 
Parsees Pan-American Pet. “B”’... 1.60 
Ware Paramount Publix.........  .. 
ee Pennsylvania R. R......... 2 
poet Pere Marquette ........... 

Nil, 3 m Phillips Petroleum......... 
ees Prairie Oil & Gas......... 
ere Pressed Steel Car......... «- 
Rey Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
rer Pullman, Incorporated...... 3 


subs sees Radio Corporation......... 
2 ee Radio-Keith-Orpheum ...... .. 
eareiets MEME: scocan vaasaeuice ay a 
Nil, 9 m Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... : 
pstte ees Se Foto) ca ee 
eee Meee Seed on. .scnccee. 2 
Peete Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Been ee Reossia TiSUCARCC..cccceces 


sealer St. Louis-San Francisco... .. 
Be eee Sears Roebuck ............ 2.50 
Wie evets Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 
eras Sloss-Shefhield Steel ....... 


Long Term 
Price Range 


97- 


9: 


403- 22: 
137- 28: 
282- 21: 


153- 
143- 
82- 
109- 
155- 
61- 
155- 
26- 


Zi: 
9; 
14; 
3; 
is: 
2; 
15% 
4; 


144- 26; 
74- 20; 


140- 
84- 


154- 
62- 


7% 
3; 


9; 
4: 


255- 83: 
395- 22: 


73- 
92- 
201- 


91- 
156- 
92- 
46- 
145- 


127- 


a3 
2; 


3; 
10; 
15: 
4; 
Zs 


8 . 


128- 40: 


96- 


14; 


178- 30; 


47- 


10; 


104- 38; 


242- 
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400- 
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237- 36; 


149- 
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210- 63; 
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257- 25; 


241- 


119- 
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2; 
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137- 29; 


163- 
96- 
154- 
110- 
260- 
70- 
66- 
80- 
138- 
200- 


420- 
52- 
148- 
58- 
35- 
146- 


66- 
278- 
134- 
198- 


46- 
144- 


4; 
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4; 
4; 
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(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 
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*26-"31 
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22-31 
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"23-31 
”24-’31* 
24-31 


28-31 
’20-"31 
°25-’31* 
20-31 
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°22-"31 
’26-’31* 
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’26-"31 
24-31 
’20-’31* 
26-31 
26-31 
’27-31 
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28-31 
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°23-’31* 
”22-’31* 
"22-31 
20-31 
22-31 
26-31 
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28-31 
’26-31* 
’27-31 
21-31 


’24-31* 
28-31 
’22-31 
27-31 
22-31 
°22-'31* 
29-31 
23-31 


; °24-"31 
; 27-31 
; °22-"31 
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15%4- 
26%- 
4014- 
2454- 
2854- 
2414 - 
195¢- 

554- 
1834- 

454- 
25 - 


336- 
6%4- 
4054 - 
6%4- 


65%- 
373%- 
7%- 
10 - 


1034 
143% 
315% 
10% 
13 
103% 
11% 
2% 
9% 
1% 
10 
5% 


72 

18 
4% 
2 


2 
5% 
80% 
16% 
te 


45% 


294 
ee 


2 
1% 
3 

31% 
3 


3 

193% 
4% 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. ( 
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10.0 
6.9 
64 

13.9 


43 
91 


10.9 


(e) Year ended 
p) Year ended November 30. 


(u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 





Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
30,000 $18 
746 37 
3,256 24 
3,724 176 
1,298 179 
12,664 4 
2,162 67 
13,103 44 
25,518 48 
1,273 16 
1,905 38 
9,850 45 
2,540 13 
2,412 18 
23,659 6 
675 31 
4,386 38 
2,223 202 
2,082 14 
14,520 31 
2,925 68 
23,254 13 
1,213 48 
374 81 
397 16 
600 43 
895 63 
1,464 16 
8,703 199 
667 150 
3,801 20 
1,045 192 
3,126 18 
2,586 81 
800 52 
3,000 8 
9,750 17 
1,473 $23 
2,404 13 
4,065 36 
8,293 1 
4,348 35 
7,489 1 
6,564 32 
2132 34 
8,513 8 
36,419 7 
1,167 47 
4,872 33 
1,589 23 
8,539 6 
5,691 12 
4,525 67 
2,975 63 
1,390 16 
15,705 10 
802 1 
2,000 zk 
530 96 
25,595 11 
342 on 
9,090 16 
801 4 
4,000 17 
5,897 Nil 
16,851 39 
2,607 14 
560 54 
440 27 
6,000 38 
744 7 
9,024 2 
2,221 10 
1,775 a 


*Including prices on old stock. 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 

f in common stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 


Earns, 1932 
m=months 


Nil, 3 m 


(r) Paid in stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Div. 
Ns. Xs oe Be Rate 
Socony-Vacuum .......... $1 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... Z 
Southern Pacific........... . 
Southern Railway.......... es 
Standard Brands... <<. s 1.20 
Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California.. 2 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Stewart-Warner .......... 


Studebaker Corp. ......... 1.20 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ Z 
Timken Roller Bearing... 2 
peo. eae - 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 
Union Oil of California.... 1.40 
UMiOn Pacihe | iiecscckcanieas 10 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation........ 0.40 
United Pritt .....cccscess 3 
United Gas Improvement.. 1.20 
ee Pe 1.60 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
OC eT 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 

Ns 19s, PRDOR sis. da sila cieea ane ue 
GR Ai Ms 5a) S 6ikls ae a's we 2 


Wabash Railway........... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 


Wester: WIR: osc ciscs.e0s.s « 4 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric..... 1 


White Motors............. 
Willys-Overland .......... - 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America. . 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... 


Amer. Gas & Electric...... Sit 
Amer. Superpower ........ si 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”....  5r 
2s EG ea 
Braziian PTaction:........«. 1 


Central Pub. Service “A”.. 
Central States Electric.... 


Cities Service............. 0.305 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 3.60 
Electric Bond & Share.... 6r 
Ford of Canada “A”...... 

Ford of England.......... 
Goldman Sachs ........... 
SO: re 
Fumble Oil caicccicsaccccss 2 


Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... 
Middle West Utilities...... 


National Investors......... 


New Jersey Zinc.......... 2 
Newmont Mining ......... 7 
Niagara Hudson Power... 0.40 
Northern States Power “A” 8 
PRAT GAR 5 56.6 5.5.004 ais aissds,s 0.40 


Pitney Bowes Post. Meter.. 4r 


Ss Ee 
Shenandoah Corp. ........ se 
Standard Oil of Indiana... 1 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 1.60 


Standard Oil of Ohio..... 2.50 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 2 
ys a, Sr rr 2 
Transcont. Air Transport.. 
United Founders.......... 


United Light & Power “A” 1. 
Utilities Power & Light.... 


(x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
48- 8; ’24-’31 
50- 6; ’27-’31 
92- 28; ’27-’31 
158- "22-31 
165- 6; ’22-'31 
89- 10; ’26-’31 
244- 25; ’25-’31 
82- 23; ’26-’31 
85- 26; ’22-’31 
126- 5; ’20-’31 
98- 9; ’24-’31 
75- 26-31 
85- 20; ’26-’31 
154- *22-31* 
67- 2; ’29-31 
182- °23-"31* 
59- 11; 724-31 
298- 70; ’24-’31 
162- 10; ’29-’31 
76- 7; 29-31 
159- 17; ’26-’31 
60- 729-31 
206- 12; ’21-’31 
244- 20; ’22-’31 
51- 2; 27-31 
300- 10; ’22-31* 
120- 5; ’25-’31 
97- 4; ’22-’31 
262- 20-31 
96-. 1; 722-31 
138- 2; ’24-’31 
272- 38; ’22-'31 
68- 11; ’27-’31 
293- 22; ’22-'31 
105- 7; ’22-’31 
35- 2; ’25-’31 
234- 35; ’26-’31* 
540- 48; ’25-’31 
80- 3; ’26-’31 
225- 32; 24-31 
96- 3; ’29-’31 
73- 4; ’25-31 
30-. 1s 720-51 
82- 7; ’28-31 
BS-. 2: "25.731 
120- 2; ’28-’31* 
91- 5; ’26-’31* 
146- 32; ’25-’31 
287- 9; ’28-31* 
69- 8; ’29-’31 
24- 4; ’28-’31 
226- 2; ’28-’31* 
209- 25; ’22-’31 
128- 28; ’23-’31 
42- 1; ’28-’31 
57- 5; ’29-31 
65- 2; ’29-'31 
92- 20; ’29-’31 
236- 9; 25-31 
30- 5; ’29-'31 
301- 70; ’22-’31 
30- 2; ’29-31 
21- 2; ’29-’31 
50- 2; ’29-'31 
40- 1; ’29-’31 
103- 13; ’23-’31* 
180- 12; ’23-’31* 
134- 23; ’27-’30 
190- 18; ’25-’31* 
140- 14; ’24-’31* 
36- 1; ’28-’31 
76- 1; ’29-'31 
62- 5; ’27-31 
90- °25-"31* 
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1034- 
834- 


2314- 
13%- 
9414. 
16%- 
10%- 
3034- 
2134- 
2514- 
31%- 

3%- 


525%- 
Oe 
436- 

50 - 

174%- 

35%- 

12: - 


s . 
455%- 


6134- 
536- 
3934- 
43/- 
434- 
2%- 
1334- 
3i4- 
2%- 
6%- 
6914- 
3236- 
s+ 
6%- 
3i4- 
35%- 
49 - 
2%- 
baer 


3%- 
285%- 


3Y- 
214- 


834- 
3H%- 


: (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October ai. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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(e) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


(u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
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“Pear Mr. Editor:” 


Will Unemployment Benefits Be Com- 
pulsory? 


The article “Should Unemployment In- 


399 


surance Be Compulsory [Forpes, April 
1] is in my judgment a very good one 
indeed. I hope it will be widely read and 
pondered. because it certainly is timely. 
The best position for employers to take 
at the present time is voluntarily to adopt 
unemployment benefit plans of their own. 
| say that because I feel that more experi- 
mental work is needed before we will 
know what will be the best policies for 
this country, and I expect that in a few 
years forward-looking employers will have 
made up their minds what plans are best. 
—Morris E. Leeds, president, Leeds and 
Northrup Company, Philadelphia. 

There are so many factors involved in 
this Wisconsin experiment that, until there 
has been a practical and successful demon- 
stration of its feasibility, it would be 
wise and logical for employers in other 
states to withhold their support of such 
legislation. . . . Guarantees of a minimum 
number of hours of employment annually 
would be more beneficial to the workman 
than paying him unemployment benefits 
for, after all, regularity of employment 
is the important objective. The amount 
and duration of benefit payments are so 
small a factor in maintaining the well- 
being of the recipient and his family that 
they but serve as a palliative and only 
defer the state of penury and hardship 
if the lay-off of the worker is for an 
extended period—Walter Kohler. presi- 
dent, Kohler Co., and Governor of Wis- 
consin, 1929-1930. 

I would suggest that employers outside 
of Wisconsin adopt voluntary plans as 
speedily as possible. The more such volun- 
tary plans are put into effect, the easier 
it will be to shape compulsory plans in 
harmony with existing voluntary plans. 
I say this because I am now convinced 
that most states will adopt compulsory 
plans within the next ten years—Wm. 
Mauthe, president, Demountable Type- 
writer Company, Inc., Fond du Lac, Wis- 


consin, and leader in the Fond du Lac plan. 


[Forses, Dec. 1, 1931.] 

I am sorry Mr. Cowdrick does not stress 
more the advantages which a company 
will obtain through the adoption of a benefit 
plan. It has been our experience that 
stabilization methods have resulted in low- 
er costs and in other benefits. I feel that 
as soon as business improves, and I do 
not think this is so very far away, many 
concerns which have been giving the prob- 
lem thought and study will announce the 
adoption of an unemployment benefit plan. 
It is doubtful, however, that such adoption 
will come fast enough to head off legisla- 
tion—M. B. Folsom, Asst. Treasurer, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New 
York. [See “Will Rochester Plan Prevent 
Unemployment?” Forses, June 1, 1931.] 

I feel that widespread legislation would 
have a large psychological effect by calling 
attention to the necessity and the economy 
of stabilized production—a possibility, your 
article barely mentions. Assuming a short 
run point of view, it is true that “unem- 
ployment insurance will create no more 


jobs.” Taking the long run point of view. 
if all employees are sooner or later ab- 
sorbed in industry, they will all have the 
increased security that the insurance gives 
them. If they can not all be absorbed, 
other remedies, such as shorter hours. 
should be used to augment the demand 
for labor. . The article is an intel- 
ligent and well balanced discussion of the 
problem.—Professor Harold M. Groves, 
Dept. of Economics, The University of 
Wisconsin, and sponsor of the Wisconsin 
act in the State legislature. 

The useful article on Job Insurance 
should tend to make responsible citizens 
think more clearly. Observation five— 
the weak link in an otherwise clear chain 
of reasoning—perhaps overlooks the fact 
that responsibility for wages comes even 
before dividends and when wage reserves 
are properly set aside they should come 
before and not after claims for dividends. 
—John B. Andrews, secretary, American 
Association for Labor Legislation, New 
York. 


Rabbits: Racket? 


We would like to know your version 
of the rabbit packing industry, which we 
personally believe is unsound, so that we 
can warn our readers if necessary. What 
is the potential market for domestic rab- 
bits? Is this a new food industry or a 
racket ?—Lancaster Enterprise-Times, Lan- 
caster, N. Y. 


demand for 
demand 


There is a_ legitimate 
rabbits as food, but the 
varies widely by localities. It cannot 
be said that the whole business is a 
racket, for there are reputable people 
and companies engaged in it. How- 
ever, those companies in the lower 
strata, so far as ethics go, often dis- 
appear without filling the buy-back 
contract as sometimes do others who 
have sold consumers real estate at a 
high price on which to grow rabbits. 
—The Editors. 


Misleading Reports 


I have read with much interest your 
article on “Making Reports to Stock- 
holders Tell the Truth” [Forpes, April 
1, 1932]. I feel sure that the leaders of 
industry to-day are to blame for the pres- 
ent conditions and the universal lack of 
confidence of the investing public on ac- 


count of purposely deceiving the public as 
to existing conditions —G. S. Champlin, S. 
B. Champlin Co., Providence, R. I. 


“Very Instructive” 

I have read with interest your story 
about Henry Bruere and his bank*. The ar- 
ticle by a vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, Leroy A. Lincolnf, 
was very interesting too. As a matter 
of fact, your book is always well worth 
reading as there are such instructive arti- 
cles.—Joseph P. Day, Joseph P. Davy, Inc., 
Real Estate, New York City. 


Forging Ahead 

It has been my good fortune to be a sub- 
scriber to your magazine for over five 
years and I can truthfully say that I have 
yet to find my first flat issue. Your inter- 
views with prominent successful business 
men have indeed been a pleasure. I have 
often wondered why, in your efforts to 
bring human, outstanding characters and 
personalities before your readers, you could 
have missed Mr. J. S. Mack, president, G. 
C. Murphy Co., McKeesport, Pa.—Jack R. 
Lewis, G. C. Murphy Co., Piqua, Ohio. 

Here in Detroit we have a young man, 
Don Sweeney, who has recently been 
chosen president of the First Wayne Bank, 
which has more depositors than any bank 
in the United States. In this city of one 
million, five hundred thousand people, he 
stands out—James E. Walsh, James E. 
Walsh and Associates, Detroit, Mich. 

I have been reading, with pleasure, your 
article on Lou H. Crandall (“Men of To- 
Morrow,” Forses, April 15, 1932), and 
it occurs to me that our president, Mr. 
Gregory J. Deck, would be a very good 
subject for this series. The restaurant in- 
dustry in general is running approximately 
20 per cent. behind last year. Deco, on the 
other hand, forty-five restaurants, all in 
Buffalo, premises for the forty-sixth leased, 
is—believe it or not—running approximate- 
ly 25 per cent. ahead of last year.—R. K. 
Penfield, Deco Restaurants, Inc., Buffalo, 
New York. 


*“This Bank Builds by Being Human,’”’ March 
15, 1932, issue. 

7“Buying Old-Age Security Out of Income,” 
March 15, 1932, issue. 
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More Vigorous Credit Expansion Policy 
Betters Outlook for Bonds 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





F the many con- 
flicting develop- 
ments in recent 


weeks that have af- 
fected security mar- 
kets two have exerted 
a powerful influence, 
one adversely and the 
other favorably. These 
are, first, the passage 
in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of a hastily 
drawn revenue bill em- 
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bodying tax features 
evidently alarming to investors and, sec- 
ond, the decision of Federal Reserve 
authorities to adopt a more vigorous 
credit expansion policy. 

Much has been written and spoken 
of the revenue measure that was hur- 
ried through the legislative mill and con- 
signed to the tender mercies of the 
Senate. Any one familiar with the 
recent course of stock prices knows 
only too well the financial community’s 
reaction. 

The other market factor, the renewed 
determination of Federal Reserve agen- 
cies to drive bank credit into more pro- 
ductive channels, has not had sufficient 
time to determine its worth as a method 
of reviving industry. The fact that a 
similar program came to grief last year 
because of unforeseen complications 
that arose in European finance and 
eventually forced England off the gold 
standard should not be advanced as a 


reason for predicting another failure 
this year. 
The decision of Reserve banks to 


acquire substantial amounts of Govern- 
ment obligations, reached after mature 
consideration of current conditions and 
an examination of prospective trends, 
appears to assure con- 
tinuance of easy 


Provided the banking authorities en- 
counter no insurmountable obstacles 
this time in their laudable effort to di- 
vert hoarded and frightened capital 
into seasoned obligations of the na- 
tion’s leading transportation and_in- 
dustrial enterprises, it is reasonable to 
believe that substantial recoveries may 
be anticipated in domestic bonds as the 
spread narrows in yields of Government 
and corporate issues. With many rail- 
road lines selling at receivership prices, 
it is apparent that restoration of con- 
fidence in sound obligations would re- 
sult in wide advances in certain second- 
grade issues. Considerable risk would 
have to be assumed in endeavoring to 
select the most likely candidates, how- 
ever, and in some instances reorganiza- 
tions might eventuate. 

In bonds of a higher grade, how- 
ever, chances of default seem remote, 
and in this group may be found issues 


vielding 5 to 6 per cent. or more. Pre- 
cedent suggests such securities must 
adjust their prices to money market 


conditions and that a period of easy 
money means higher quotations. More- 
over, restoration of normal conditions 
in the bond market is generally believed 


Phra to be a necessary pre- 

Approx. Current Earned 1932 Range liminary to a revival 

Rate Maturity Price Yield Outstanding 1931 High Low of common stock equi- 
~«« O96 * 1960 97 5.2% $120,938,700 6.35 100% 95% ties. 

1995 83% 4.7 151,934,500 2.72 91 81% Among the _ bonds 

1992 84% 5.4 48,129,000 3.49 934% $83 that might reasonably 

1958 83 48 40,000,000 3.42* 8814 81 be expected to benefit 

Y.4% 1951 91% 5.0  60,000,0004.90 96 89 fr .* hres 

5 1949 99% 5.1 26,000,000 1.88 10134 9514 CREE Case mish De 

1944 95% 5.3 35,000,000 4.34* 100%% 9034 phone & Telegraph 

debenture 5s, 1960, 

Atchison, Topeka & 


Santa Fe general 4s, 
1995, Chesapeake & Ohio 4%s, 1992, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy general 
4s, 1958, Consolidated Gas 4%s, 1951, 
Detroit Edison refunding 5s, 1949, and 
Western Electric 5s, 1944. 


HE American Telephone & Tel- 

graph Company, parent company of 
the Bell Telephone system, controls and 
supervises twenty-four regional units 
and operates long-distance telephonic 
communication systems. The company 
holds about a quarter interest in the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, a 
half interest in the Key West-Havana 
cable and more than 98 per cent. of 
the Western Electric Company, manu- 
facturer of telephone and other electrical 
instruments. 

Funded debt amounts to about $472,- 
000,000, including an issue of about 
$121,000,000 thirty-five year 5 per cent. 
debentures due 1960. Capitalization con- 
sists of 18,641,535 shares of $100 par 
value capital stock. 

The debentures are a direct obliga- 
tion of the company, but are not se- 
cured by a mortgage. They are re- 
deemable in whole or in part at 110 and 
interest on any interest date before 
July 1, 1956, and 
thereafter at 100 and 
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months. It is designed 
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slightly last year to 
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bonds and_ bankers’ 





acceptances so _ unat- 
tractive for income 





yields that funds will 
seek higher returns in 
domestic corporate ob- 
ligations and thus lift 
prices of such securi- 
ties to levels that will 
restore resources wiped 
away in the prolonged 
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as one of the country’s best managed 
and most widely known transportation 
systems. Lines of the system, comprising 
more than 13,000 miles, extend from 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and to the 
Gulf of Mexico at Galveston. The com- 
pany’s securities long have been re- 
garded as seasoned investments. 

Funded debt amounts to about $10,- 
000,000, including the well known gen- 
eral mortgage 4s, 1995, which are out- 
standing to the amount of about $152,- 
000,000. These obligations are found in 
almost all well balanced institutional 
portfolios and have been held up many 
times as models of stability in the rail- 
road investment field. Capitalization 
consists of 1,241,723 shares of $100 par 
value 5 per cent. non-cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 2,421,669 shares of 
$100 par value common. 

Net income of the Atchison declined 
sharply last year to $23,101,691, equal to 
$6.97 a share on the common stock, from 
$37,348,000, or $12.86 a share in 1930. 
Fixed charges were covered 2.7 times 
last year, compared with 3.83 times in 
1930. 


HE Chesapeake & Ohio, recognized 

as one of the leading coal carriers 
in the country, has been considered the 
backbone of the VanSweringen system. 
Its lines of about 3,125 miles link the 
coal fields of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky with the Atlantic seaboard at 
Newport News and extend westward 
and northward to Louisville and Chi- 
cago. A substantial part of the road’s 
traffic consists of mine products, chiefly 
bituminous coal. 

The general mortgage 4™%s are se- 
cured by a first lien on 426 miles, a 
second lien on 802 miles and a third 
lien on 252 miles as well as by the 
pledge of about $31,000 of securities. 

Chesapeake’s net income dropped last 
year to $26,696,000, equal to $3.49 a com- 
mon share, from $34,107,000, or $4.46 a 
share, in 1930. Bond interest was cov- 
ered last year 3.49 times. 


HE Consolidated Gas Company of 

New York, one of the largest and 
best known electric light and gas public 
utilities in the country, serves the popu- 
lous New York City area and a part of 
Westchester County. Operations include 
distribution of gas, electricity, and 
(through a subsidiary) steam. The com- 
pany is closely affiliated with the New 
York Hudson Power Corporation, Pub- 
lic Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
and other leading utility enterprises in 
the territory. 

The debenture 4%4s, issued about a 
year ago, are a direct obligation of the 
company but are not secured by a mort- 
gage. They rank equally with the 
twenty-year 5% per cent. debentures 
issued in 1925 and are redeemable in 
whole or in part on a declining scale of 
prices from 105 to 101%. 


NOTHER well known utility or- 
ganization is the Detroit Edison 
Company, which handles the entire elec- 
tric light and power business in Detroit 
and adjacent territory and is engaged to 
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some extent in the gas business. The 
company serves an important industrial 
field, including a number of motor car 
and accessory manufacturers. 

The general and refunding 5s, 1949, 
with the others of this group, are se- 
cured by a mortgage on the company’s 
entire fixed property and _ franchises, 
subject to only $10,000,000 first mortgage 
and collateral trust 5s, due Jan. 1, 1933. 
The bonds are redeemable on eight 
weeks’ notice at prices ranging between 
107% and par. 

Gross earnings declined last year, but 
lower operating costs and depreciation 
charges permitted the company to show 
a rise in net profits to $11,429,000, equal 
to $8.98 a share, from $11,116,000, or 
$8.75 a share, in 1930. 


HE Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Railroad, all but 3 per cent. of 
whose capital stock is owned jointly by 
the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern, operates about 9,325 miles of 
road extending from Chicago to Min- 
nesota, St. Louis, Omaha, Denver and 


Digest 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & Dye Corp.—Barrett 
Co., subsidiary, having a plant now in 
Everett, Mass., will move operations to 
Malden and erect new plant there. 


ALLIs-CHALMERS Mrc. Co.—Unfilled 
orders on March 31, 1932, $7,221,000, 
against $7,363,000 on Feb. 29, 1932, and 
$11,507,000 on March 31, 1931. 


AMERICAN SUPERPOWER Corp.—Stock- 
holders approved reduction in stated value 
of preference stock from $100 to $1 a 
share. 

CHRYSLER CorP.—Dealers reported twice 
as many unfilled retail orders on hand as 
for same period last year. Factory has 
more than twice as many orders for imme- 
diate shipment to dealers as for same 
period a year ago. 

Cities ServicE Co—Shares of stock 
held by Henry L. Doherty, W. Alton Jones 
and others prominent in affairs of com- 
pany reported unchanged in number since 
prior to market crash. Mr. Doherty al- 
ways has been largest stockholder and con- 
tinues to lead list. 


CotumBia Gas & Execrric—Declared 
initial quarterly dividend of $1.25 a share 
on 5% convertible preference stock and 25 
cents a share in convertible 5% preference 
stock on common. Last payment 37% cents 
a share in 5% preference stock on Feb. 15. 


CONTINENTAL Motors—Continental-De 
Vaux, subsidiary, will begin production of 
new de Vaux “80”. 

Forp Motor Co.—Calling more work- 
men back to work. Time sheets show that 
64,000 men were employed in productive 
tasks and 18,000 more in moving machin- 
ery and other non-productive tasks. 

GENERAL Morors Corp.—Fisher Body 
plant at Cleveland has attained output of 
1,500 Chevrolet bodies a day and Chevrolet 
Motor Corp. has ordered sufficient steel for 
40,000 to 50,000 cars that are to be built 
at its Detroit and Flint plants. An- 
nounced new product, Delco Heat, de- 
veloped by this company, marking its en- 


northward through Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. The company controls the Col- 
orado & Southern Railway and has an 
interest in the Chicago Union Station 
as well as in several short lines. 

The first and refunding bonds are 
secured by a lien on an aggregate of 
9,000 miles as well as by pledge of 
capital stock of terminal station and 
affiliated companies and are subject to 
prior liens or a general mortgage cov- 
ering 6,800 miles. The bonds are re- 
deemable as a whole on any interest 
date after February 1, 1942, at prices 
ranging between 107% and 103. 

Net income for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1931, amounted to $10,- 
783,000, equivalent to $6.31 a share, com- 
pared with $16,000,000, or $9.37 a share 
in the corresponding period of 1930. For 
the eleven months ended November 30, 
net income amounted to $12,926,000, 
equivalent to $7.56 a share. 


HE Western Electric Company, al- 
most wholly owned by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company, 


trance into oil burner industry. New de- 
velopment will be manufactured in Roches- 
ter works of Delco Appliance Corp., sub- 
sidiary. 

GoopyEAR TirE & RupBerR Co.—Received 
first license to make rubber tires for rail- 
way cars under Michelin patents. First 
Goodyear railway tires have been shipped 
for use on coaches under construction by 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia. 
Another consignment is on its way for 
testing in France. 

INSULL UTILITY 
Receivers appointed. 

INTERNATIONAL MaAtcH Corp.—Protec- 
tive committees formed and company placed 
in receivership. 

Kayser (Juttus) & Co.—Consideration 
of further dividends on common deferred 
until results for entire fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, are ascertained. Last pay- 
ment on common was 25 cents, on Feb. 1. 

KELVINATOR CoRPORATION—Has acquired 
all assets and patent of Rightway Oil 
Burner, manufactured by Maize Corp. of 
Detroit. Manufacture will be continued 
under direction of Kelvinator Corp. and 
product will be merchandised through pres- 
ent Rightway organization and Kelvinator 
branches. 

Kreucer & ToLt~t—Commission inves- 
tigating assets reported to have found 
Italian bonds and coupons amounting to at 
least $10,000,000 in company’s possession, 
but it was officially reported from Italy 
that Kreuger & Toll had no Italian loan 
bonds and that consequently those found 
were forged. 

Mippte West UTILit1Es—Samuel Insull, 
chairman of board; E. N. Hurley and C. 
A. McCulloch appointed receivers. 

Nracara Hupson Power Corp.—Effect 
of business depression on security markets 
has delayed simplification of financial struc- 
ture of corporation, but at first reasonable 
opportunity program of simplification will 
be continued and completed. 


INVESTMENTS, INC.— 
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is a leading manufacturer of equipment 
used in the telephone and radio indus- 
tries and in the talking motion picture 
field as well as of many other types of 
electrical products. Among the com- 
pany’s subsidiaries is Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., formed to take over that 
part of Western Electric’s business not 
related to manufacture of telephone sup- 
plies. The subsidiary is interested chief- 
ly in equipping motion picture studios 
and theatres with apparatus for pro- 
ducing sound pictures and for exhibiting 
these films in motion picture houses. 

The company has a funded debt of 
$35,000,000 consisting of debenture 5s, 
due 1944, which are a direct obligation, 
but are not secured by a mortgage. 
Capital stock is outstanding to the amount 
of 6,000,000 shares of no par value, more 
than 98 per cent. of which is owned by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

Net income for 1930 declined to $15,- 
624,000 equivalent to $2.60 a share from 
$26,995,000 or $5.14 a share. Interest 
charges were earned 4.34 times in 1930, 
compared with 6.92 times in 1929. 


of Corporation News 


RICHFIELD Oit Co. or Cat.—No cogni- 
zance of common and preferred stockhold- 
ers taken in tentative plan of George F. 
Getty interests for reorganization of com- 
pany. A substantial amount of these 
issues, in addition to bonds, is held by 
Cities Service Co. 

SOUTHERN Paciric—Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co. and Texas & Pacific Railway 
Co. filed suits at Frankfort, Ky., seeking 
to enjoin I. C. C. order approving acquisi- 
tion of control of St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Co. by this company. 

TRANSAMERICA Corp.—This company 
and Bancamerica-Blair Corp. have disposed 
of about half of the 400,000 shares of Gen- 
eral Foods common stock which they ac- 
quired in April, 1930. 

Unirep Arrcrarr & TRANSPORT—In- 
augurated new service between Pittsburgh 
and Chicago and a one-business-day service 
to Pacific coast by Pennsylvania Airlines, 
Inc., and United Airlines, subsidiary, who 
exchange passengers at Cleveland. 

U. S. Steet Corp.—Has taken steps to 
further reduce expenses through shorter 
working months for many of white collar 
employees of most subsidiaries. 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co.—Presi- 
dent denied reports that consideration was 
being given to a merger with Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable Corp. It has been rumored 
that such a deal might be brought about 
through an exchange of Western Union 
shares for Postal Telegraph & Cable stock 
now held by International Tel. & Tel. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELectric & Mrc. Co.— 
Sales billed in quarter ended March 31, 
1932, approximately 28% below those for 
same 1931 period. Bookings in March, 
1932, exceeded those for February, 1932, 
by about 13%. Reduced prices on line of 
refrigerators ranging up to $40. Cuts made 
possible through increased production. 

Wuire Motor Co—Is introducing new 
114-ton six-cylinder Indiana truck with 68- 
horsepower engine and gross weight of 
10,000 pounds. 











Are Your Investments 
Adjusted to 1932 
Conditions ? 


Are your security holdings adjusted to the present market and finan- 
cial conditions? Perhaps you have lost interest in the stocks and bonds 


you are holding for the long-pull. 

Ask yourself if it is not your duty to yourself, your family, your 
estate, to review your position in the light of changed conditions. For 
They have changed 


Is your investment portfolio 


conditions have most certainly changed since 1929. 
decisively even in the past few months. 
adjusted to take advantage in the best manner possible of the new 


conditions as they stand today? Isn’t it time for a house-cleaning, for an 


unbiased review of your investment plans and your investment portfolio? 


Is it too late to sell weak stocks? 
Shall I buy now and if so, what? 


Shall I switch from certain securities which 
show me a big paper loss? 


How can I recoup my fortune? 
Is this stock worth holding? 
How can I build up my estate? 


What stocks will advance most profitably in 
the next bull market? 


Where can I get unbiased and reliable, pro- 
fessional counsel? 


Forbes Investors Service Department is the answer. This depart- 
ment is under the personal direction of R. W. Schabacker, Financial Editor, 
and author of “Stock Market Theory and Practice,” one of the nation’s 
foremost security authorities. This department is answering for hundreds 
of individuals such questions as those proposed above, and many more which 
may now be bothering you as an investor for the long pull. 


List your current investment portfolio on the blank below, or in a separate 
letter, enclose a check for $1 for each security listed, and mail at once. You 
will receive a clear, concise evaluation of your portfolio, with practical, definite 
suggestions for improvement of the investment position. No statistics, no 
long analysis—just concise opinions and advice. The service rate is the lowest 
we know of anywhere for such reliable, definite and unbiased service. It will 
immediately bring you up to the minute in your future investment program 
and may mean many thousands of dollars to your estate in the next couple 
of years. 


DON’T PUT OFF THIS IMPORTANT AND EASILY ARRANGED 
MATTER. SEND IN YOUR LIST TODAY — NOW 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE S-51 
120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


Enclosed find $ ($1 for each security), for which please analyze the following 
portfolio, which I am now holding. 


Amount Security Price Paid 


Please list additional securities on separate sheet. 


My income allows annual savings of $....... . I now have $..... .. in 
cash savings available for additional investment to the above, if advisable. 


OS a AU ere ears ri ARE Address 




















A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Frozen Credit 


Some of the depression sufferers are 
like the darkey who had been playing 
poker. 

He said, “Tell you, boys, I dun los’ a 
heap o’ money las’ night.” 

“How much, Mose?” 

“A hunnerd and eight-seben dollahs an’ 
fohteen cents.” 

“Golly! dat wuz a heap o’ money.” 

“Yas, siree, and de wust of it wuz, de 
fohteen cents wuz cash.”—$5 prize to 
S. D. Shafer, Seattle, Wash. 


Those Joneses Again 
Newedd: “I wonder why it is we can’t 
save anything.” 
Mrs. Newedd: “It’s the neighbors, dear ; 


they are always doing something we can’t 
afford.”—Tit-Bits. 


“It’s an Ill Wind” 


“Hard times agree with some people.” 
“Yes, I myself feel 20 years younger, 
financially.” Exchange. 





Nothing Too Good 


Rastus: “Ah wants a toothbrush.” 

Clerk: “What size?” 

Rastus: “De biggest and bestest you 
got—dah’s ten in my family.”—The Ink 
Spot. 


Ho, Hum! 


Foremost among the discouraging inci- 
dents to which a business man must ac- 
custom himself is seeing a stenographer 
yawn while writing one of his snappy 
salesmanship letters.—Life. 


ee 


We Must Have Symmetry 


Husband: “Don’t pull the spark down, 
it heats the motor.” 

Wife: “I will, too; it looks better this 
way.”—Exchange. 


Particular Butter-And-Egg Man 


“Two eggs poached medium soft, but- 
tered toast not too hard, coffee with not 
too much milk in it,’ demanded the man 
in the restaurant. 

“Yes, sir. Would you like any special 
design on the dishes?” asked the tired 
waiter.—Exchange. 


Forses pays $5 for the best story and 
presents a Forzses book for each story 
used. 
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